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PREFACE 



Two hundred and eighty eight Oregon distncts took part in 344 Title I, ESEA funded 
projects in FY 1973 This report is compiled from prO|ect evaluations subiTiitted by these 
participating LEA's 

Title I does ij()peat to be helping educationally disadvantaged students. 

• Sixty percent of the districts report changes in their regular instructional programs as a 
result of dissemination from Title I projects 

• District*^ repoit th<rt the majority of Title I students fully achieved district 
performance objectives For example, 55 percent of the 22,221 students m regular 
term reading projects fully achieved district performance objectives in reading 

• The small subsamples of achieveiTient data indicate that Title I students make cognitive 
gams of 1 5 to 2 5 months in grade-level achievement for ear^^ month of instrucipon. 

Tpis report has been compiled by Barbaia Hunt, Coordinator of Planning and Evaluation, 
Compensatory Education It is hoped it will provide rnformation to the districts for 
improving their projects and pinpoint areas that require ass'stance from the State 
Department of Education If you hcwe questions about, or need additional assistance with 
Title I programs, please contact Gilbert An aldua, Director of Compensatory Education, 
or Fred Buehling, Coordinatoi of Title I 



Donald E. Egge* 
Deputy Suf)erintendent 
Eleinentary/Secondary Education 
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A School District Participation in Title 1, Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) 

1 PaiticipJtiiK) School Districts 

In 1972 73. 288 of the 339 school distncts in 
Oregon took part in Title I, ESEA funded efforts to 
pfovide a concentration of lesouices for educationally 
dibadvafilaiied students About one fifth of the pcntic! 
pating distncts (57 out of 288) pooled their allocaHons 
to fojni 15 cooperative projects * (See Chart 1 ) 

The 1972 73 school year was the last full yeai for 
allocations to he based on th(» 1960 federal census 
figures. The 1973 74 school year is transitional, us'ng 
1970 federal census figures for the final allocation 
only Thu impact of 1970 census figures on scfiool 
distiict allocations will be lealized more fully in 
1974 '5. providing Title I, ESEA is continued l)y the 
Congrt .s in itspiesent form According to 1970 federal 
census figures, tlieie ate 4,350 fewer low income 
childrer^ in Oregon than in 1960. a decrease of 18?(') 
Compar^l to a national lov/ income census decr(;ase of 
47"n between 1960 and 1970, Oregon's relatively small 
decr*^ase could lesult in additional T tie I funds to the 
state However, new fedetal legislation pertaining to 
the education of disadvantaged children may alter ttie 
basis o^ Title 1 a[)propr lations 

2 Non Participating School Districts 

Fifty-one Oregon school d.stncts did not ()ai tici|)ate 
in Title 1 f)rOjects during 1972 73. 11 had no Title \ 
allocation, 38 chd not ap[)ly for tfieir allocatior>s, and 2 
did not connplete negotiations for an af)[)roved project 
(See Chart 1 ) 

Tfie 11 distiicts With no Title I allocation were 
located ifi aieas where theie ate no "fornuila children " 
This formula determines maximum basic giants to local 
school districts un(lei Title I, ESEA foi a given fiscal 
year', it is l)ased on tfie numl)er of children in low 
income families that reside m eacfuhstnct, detc»r mined 
l)y (1) the numl)ei of cfuldren in msntutiom for th(> 
neglected dnci dotirKuient. (?) trie number of children 
in fostei fiomes, (31 tfie federal census figures for 
childrtMi in farnili(*s with an annual incortie of 82,000 
or l^^ss, and (4) the num[)er of children ir) families 
receiving $2,000 ot rt^oie each year from Aid to 
Families With Dependent Children (AFDC) 

Almost half of the (fistiK is th.u did not m<jke use of 

'Two fht".t' {j-'>tt'Kts (JiVitl'Mj their 7 Mti' j fu^(^'^ !M'!wf»'n 
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t'leii Title I jlloctJtions would have leceivecf less thiin 
$500 Data on the si/e of allocation foi these eligible, 
l)Ut non()cirticipating, districts follows' 

Size of Allocation Number of Districts 

Less than $500 17 
$500 $999 

$1000 $1999 7 

$2000 $4999 6 

Ovei $5000 2 

Total eligible, but 

nonpai ticipating, disti icts 38 

Superinttjndents of M>tei mediate education districts 
weie asked to conduct interviews to determine why 
eligible local districts had not applied foi thejr 1972-73 
Title 1 allocations. Eleven of the 38 districts had filed 
applications by November 1973, lecjuesting that their 
1973 funds cany over to FY 1974, several other 
d.stncts intend to request carryover funds for summer 
|)ro|ects Some districts with small allocations combine 
Title I fundb for two fiscal years to allow for more 
meaningful programs in alternate year^. Nineteer^ dis- 
tricts (including two that did not complete afjplica- 
tions) indicate that the:' allocations are too sm-'^H to 
lusi.fy snending tiriie on application and evaluation 
foims Some of triese ''listncts are consider !ng coopera- 
tive |)ro)ects, l)ut others are too iso!at<»d to make this 
feasible 

B. Types of Title I Projects in Oregon 

During 1972 73, there were 344 T;tle 1 projects in 
Oregon, locoted in 288 of Oregon's 339 school 
districts These projects are classified v)s follows 

Title I, ESEA Projects in Oregon by Type (FY 1973) 



Regular Term Projects 241 

Summer Tei m Projects 84 
Projects m Institutions for 

Neglected and Delirujuent Childien 

Funded Through Districts 19 

TOTAL PROJECTS 344 



B»'C(jnse summer pu))ect'> terul to be different from 
r(»gulaf s( ho^J year ()io|ects, regular and summer term 
delta IS tabulate(J se()attitely m this ie()ort 

Pift(?en of lh(; 344 Title 1 [)rojects are cooperative 
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efforts involving 57 local districts (2 to 14 cooperating 
on a Single project). Geography, small allocations, 
anci'Or simildnty of educational needs prompt districts 
to Organize cooperative efforts. Cooperative members 
administered 10 of the 15 projects, the remaining 5 
were administered by intermediate education districts. 

The 19 projects at institutions for neglected and 
dehnquent children are considered separately in this 
report, because their objectives differ from most 
regular and sui.imer term projects m school districts 
The Portland school district is cons»dered separately in 
this report because it has a large concentration of funds 
and participants in a relatively small number of 



projects. The seven Title I projects in Portland drew 
25% of the Title I funds, 27% of the regular term 
participation in public schools, and 37% of the summer 
term participation. 

C. A Description of the Report Sample. 

1 Characteriscics of the Sample 

Data for this report was compiled and tabulated 
from a stratified random sampling of the project data 
completed by district project personnel and returned 
to the Oregon State Department of Education. The 



CHART 1 

Participation of Oregon School Districts 
inTitlel,ESEA, FY 1973 



Participating School Districts 

Districts with one or nnore projects 231 

Districts participating in 15 cooperative projects 57 

288 

Non-Participating School Districts 

Districts with no allocation 1 1 

Districts that made no application 38 

Districts with unconnpleted applications 2 

51 

TOTAL OREGON SCHOOL DISTRICTS, FY 1973 339 




Scimplu IS sulucifcl fioin 12bifdlifiud Cdtegoiit's foi Titlu 
I projects Thfse calugones die defined by two chaiac 
teristtcs (1) the student po|)uldtion within each 
distiict, and (2) the geogid|)hic location of tfie district 
The sample has been stratified in oider to. facilitate 
analysis of the data, note the trends relating to district 
Size and location, and |)rovicle for a fair representation 
of districts in the sample. 

StucieiU population figures are based on the esti- 
mated resident tverage daily membership (ADMr) for 
each chstrict The ADMr figures aie stratified into four 
categofu>s (1) 1 to 499 ADMr, (2) 500 to 999 ADMr, 
(3) 1000 to 2999 ADMr, and (4) 3000 and over ADMr. 

Geographic locations are str^itified into the four 
categories frequently used in Oregon statistics (1) 
Eastern Oregon, (2) Wc-tern Oregon, (3) metropolitan 
areas, and (4) Portland The division between Eastern 
and Western Oregon is the Cascade Mountain Range. 
The metropolitan strata include school districts in 
Multnomah, Washington and Clackamas counties The 
Portland stratum allows for the separation of the 
state's largest school district (117 schools, 64,021 
ADMr) from the rest of the report sample (Sc Chart 
2) 

School districts participating in Title I are cate- 
gorized according to sample stratification in Chart 3, 
whicli also shows the distribution of summer and 
regular term projects The 19 Title 1 projects in 
institutions for neglected and delinquent children are 
not represented in Chart 3. 

A sample of 20% of the 237 regular term projects 
was selected from each of the stratified categories in 
Chart 3 (excluding Portland). The actual report sample 
represents only 19% of all regular term projects 
because three evaluation re[)Orts were not received in 
time for tabulation A sample of 40% of the 81 
summer term projects was selected from each stratified 
category in Chart 3 (excludrng Portland). The actual 
report samole represents only 38% of all summer term 
projects because one evaluation report was not received 
in time for { »:)ulation. 

The 20% and 40% sample sizes were selected 
because they guarantee at least 30 projects in each 
term's sample, a number which could be used as a vaird 
statistical sample if desired A larger percentage was 
also used for summer |)iojects because they aie smaller 
in numbei and reflect more educational diveisity than 
regular term |)rojects 

In ordei to avoid distortion of the lepoit sample, 
data from the relatively large Portland school district is 
presented separately in this leporl and repre;>ents 100'V) 
of their Title I projects Data from the 19 projects in 



institutions for neglected and delinquent children is 
also separated and reported in total Report data does 
not include state institutions for neglected and delin- 
quent children (MacLaren, Hillcrest, and Wynne 
Watts) 

2. Analysis of the Sample. 

The stratified sample rn this report provides a 
[proportionate repres r.ta^ion of Title I distr icts accord- 
ing to Size and lot , ■ ' he school districts in the 
samole jnroll 178,C^^ ^ludents or 38% of the total 
ADMr in Oregon, of which an estimated 44,007 are 
student participants in Title I projects 

The Western strata have the largest number of 
Title I projects and participating school districts The 
area includes many small suburban and rural school 
districts in the Willamette Valley and on the Oregon 
coast, as well as larger districts in the urban areas of 
Eugene, Springfield, Salem, and Corvallis. 

The Eastern strata represent the largest geographic 
area ip. the sample, with the lowest population density. 
Consequently, the Eastern sample contains the la.gest 
prO|)Ortion of small schO)l districts (75% with ADMr 
less than 1000). 

The metropolitan strata reflects the proximity of 
Portland to the three metropolitan cou^^ties in the 
proportion of large districts it contains (25% ADMr 
over 3000). However, the size of these counties and the 
nature of their geography is such that an equal number 
of small school districts (ADMr under 500) is repre- 
sented in the metropolitan strata. 

3. Limitations of the Sample 

The mam limitation of the report sample is that the 
sample size severely limits tabulations of sufficient data 
from subsamples within it. Subsamples affected by this 
limitation are. (1) achievement data, (2) nonpublic 
school [Participation, and (3) performance m some 
academic or skill areas 

D. A Survey of Information Contained in This Report. 

1 Sources of Information. 

Title I evaluation ie[30tts from school distiicts and 
lecoids of the State Department of Education are the 
main sources of information for this re[JOrt Evaluation 
rep(jits aie completed l;y district [personnel and return- 
eij to the State Title I Office within 30 days after the 
[Project terminates The evaluation instrument, devel- 
0[>ed by the stale uffrce in coo[Perdtion with local 
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districts, collects both evdludtive and descriptive infor 
mdtion. (See Appendix I.) The diagram below shows 
the framewofk for Title ! evaluation that is built into 
application and e\/aluation procedures: 



District Project Performance 

Needs > Goals » Objectives 

Assessment 1. Conditions 

2 Performance 

3 Expectations 



Measures 

1 Performance - 

2 Standardized 
tests 



Results: 
Gam 
Scores 



2 Types of I nformation. 

The major categories of information in this report 
are (II the relationship of Title I piojecis to educa 
tional priorities of the Oregon Board of Education, (2) 
attainment of student performance objectives, (3; g?ins 
in student achievement (including the relationship of 
achievement to student potential), (4) statistrcs on 
student participation, project personnel and communi- 
ty involvement, and (5) basic federal funding and 
district expenditure data. 

Most evaluative and descriptive information tn this 
report has been quantified, tabulated and presented in 
the form of graphs, A statistical analysis of the data has 
not been done Data from regular and summer term 
projects are compiled separately and plotted on the 
same graph to allow for comparisons. 

Further explanation of the five information cate 
gories and their limitations appear below 

3. Relationship of Title I Projects to State Educa 
tional Priorities. 

This yeai, for the first time, Trtle I data is analysed 
in relation to instructional priorities of the Oregon 
Board of Education and the educational objectives of 
the Division of Compensatory Education * Chart 4, 
"Hierarchy of Educational Objectives," presents these 
priorities and objectives, as well as the number of 
Title I projects in various instructional areas Analysis 
of Title I data according to state planning statements 
jKOvidps a basis foi determining whether or not 
education of the disadvantaged in the State of Oregon 
IS a fragmented educational effort localized at the 
district level, oi an educational effort integrated mto a 
state-recogni/ed plan of good education for all children 
in the state 

'See "Dignity and Woith." a plonnmg sMlrrnont of the 
Oivis.on of Compensatory Educ<it"on, Orpgo. C'fpai tnuMit of 
Education. 1970 



4 Attainment of Student Performance Objectives. 

Project goals and (performance objectives, designed 
to meet the assessed needs of educationally disadvan- 
taged children in the district, are written by district 
personnel as they define thsir project. Goals outline 
the general aims of the project, performance objectives 
describe student accomplishments that can be 
measured. Performance objectives include: (1) the 
conditions under which the student performs, (2) the 
performance required of the student to demonstrate 
achievement, and (3) the expectations for the level of 
proficiency demonstrating achievement of the objeC' 
tive. 

Performance objectives vary considerably through- 
out the state because they are written to meet the 
assessed needs of disadvantaged students m the individ- 
ual school districts. The value of data on the attain 
ment of performance objectives is limited because 
many of these objectives are poorly written and are not 
sufficiently specific to provide a measure of student 
achievement. At times, on the othei hand, objectives 
are so sjjecific it is difficult to categoiize them for 
state-level reporting. 

5 Gams in Student Achievement. 

Student achievement data is |)rovided by stand 
ardi/ed achievement and subject matter tests, and by 
nonstandaicl measures such as case stud.es, teacher 
made tests and teachei observations The standardized 
test scores validate the district reports on the attain 
ment of district perfoimance objectives, they also 
measure ()rt* |)roject dnd |)ost |)ioject [)erfoimance, and 
achievement yams (or losses) for individual students. 

One additional dimension is provided by Title 1 
project teachers' latings of student potential on a 
five point scale low, low average, average, high- 
average, and high. This information is tabulated into 
three categories in this report (low, aveifUjp. and high) 
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and related to the academic growth of Title 1 students. 

Student aciiievement data is the most difficult to 
connpile. Because many different types of tests are used 
by indivfd* al districts, samples from similar tests are 
too small to justify statewide generalizations Data on 
pre and post-testing is sometimes invalid because 
districts have used different test instruments for each 
testing session, or because transient students have 
missed one of the testing sessions. Further, the 
recording of scores is not consistent; although grade 
level scores are requested, a variety of different kinds 
of scores die reported, making it difficult to tabulate 
results An additional problem is that some tpst 
•rsstruments do not relate to performance objectives for 
the project. 

6 Statistics on Student Participation, Project Per- 
sonnel and Community Involvement 

Basic statistical information in this report includes. 
(1) the number of project :,tudents according to 
breakdowns of public, nonpublic, regular term, sum- 
mer term, subject area and support service paiticipa- 
tion; (2) the number and type of project personnel and 
in-service programs; and (3) information about local 
advisory committees, dissemination cf project informa- 
tion, and local contributions to Titl? I programs. 

7, Basic Federal Funding and District Expenditure 
Data 

Basic fed'iral funding figures include the total 
Oregon appropriation and allocations to each district, 
*jased on the current distribution formula Information 
on district expenditure is obtained from state office 
business records and district reports of expenditures 
onmarily program personnel salaries). 
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EVALUATION OF TITLE I PROGRAMS 



Cfiturid fui Title I proyiam pUnmiiig, proj^ut dp 
provdl, technicdl abt>i^ldnce, dnd for mt'dsuring iji ogress 
of Title I [)roQ'dnn die derived fiom the fjllowing 
sources 

1 Title I, ESEA Idw, teguldtions dnd guidelines 

2. I nstructiOHdl priorities of the Oregon Bodrd of 
Education. 

3. LEA dssessment of the educational needs of 
disadvantaged students 

4 Educational goals of the Division of Compensa- 
tory Educdtion. ^ 

Awareness and acceptai oe of these guidelines pro- 
mote the concept that education for disadvantaged 
students in Oregon is not a fragmented local district 
effort, but is integrated into a state-recognized plan of 
good education for all Oregon students. 

A. The Relationship of Title I, cSEA projects to State 
Educationat Priorities. 

The purpose of Title I,, ESEA, "to expand and 
improve. ..educational programs by various means 
which contribute to meeting the special educational 
needs of educationally deprived children,"* is sup 
ported by many priorities of the Oregon Board of 
Education 'OBEj and the Division of Compensatory 
Education. Alt Title I protects relate directly to the 
0B£ priority to "respond to learners with unique 
educational needs." Other OBE priorities and aligned 
Compensatory Education objectives are presented in 
Chart 5, with a count of corresponding Title I projects 
and comjjonents. 

OBE and Division of Compensatory Education 
priorities are not always comparable. For example, one 
OBE priority ("emphasize the fourth 'R', responsibil- 
ity") IS not a specific Compensatory Education objec- 
tive, although it is an underlying concept in many 
Title I projects. 

There were 29 Title 1 [preschool [KOjects in 
FY 1973, less than ti.e 44 in FY 1972, but still a 
substantial thrjst in "improving early childhood educa- 
tion" for disadvantaged students. Districts report that 
many summer preschool projects were discontinued 
because* (1) they ran out of fund*^. (2) the financ^^l 
future of Title I was uncertain; and (3) children 
identified to participate had moved away 

The mdin thrust of Title I m Oregon may be 

•"Guidelines for Title I. ESEA," Oreqon Board of Education, 
1974. p 1 
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interpietecl as im|)iovement of piimary education since 
the major ity of students enrolled aie in the primary 
grades Instructional emphasis at ihis level ai^peais to 
be on increasing readrng fMOfiCiency and continuity of 
basic skill development. From 1972 to 1973, the 
number of project components that focus on language 
aiis ;^nd basic skills almost doubled, while the number 
of reading projects showed a sl'ght decrease. 

Indicators of improved instructional and manage 
ment practices are the number of [Kojects reporting 
new or improved instructional methods and manage 
ment practices, and new hiring or impioved utilization 
of peisonnel Many of the indicators lepoited are 
nationally recognized as supportive to educationally 
disadvantaged students and have been tabulated in 
Oregon Title I projects for the first time in FY 1973. 
Staff naming relates to improved mstriiction and is a 
strong component of TiMe I, 'A'lth 149 projects con- 
ducting in-servjce sessions All Title I projects employ- 
ing aides are required to plan in service 

The small number of Title I projects that reflect the 
OBE priority to expand career education (related to 
the Compensatory Education objective to imf^rove 
cu*'iiculum) showed a slight increase from 1972 to 
1973 Parent councils are required for all Title I 
projects, they apply to both the OBE priority to close 
the communication gap and the Compensatoiy Educa- 
tion objective to improve school community relations 

B. Attainment of Student Performance Objectives. 

Title I instructional programs are evaluated by 
relating student achievement df'-a (primarily gain 
scores) to student [)eiformance objectives written in 
the project applications. Tnese ouje^hveb <ifi; wrulen 
by district personnel following an assessmerT^ of the 
district's educational'y disadvantaged students and the 
selectron of project partrcipants In the final project 
evaluation, distrrcts report the number of children who 
accomfjiished these objective^ as specified success 
levels. (1) high (100% success); (2) average (75-99% 
success); and (3) low (loss than 75% success). The 
attainment of student performance objectives for 
Title I projects is presented in Chart 5, and the data is 
interpreted as follows: 

1 Difficulties in Establishing Consistent Data on 
Performance Objectives 

Establishing consistent [performance objectives that 
allow for statewide generalizations about Title I pro- 
jects has proved difficult because (a) districts may 
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assess their needs in various ways, and somelifnes 
performance objectives stated in the project proposal 
aie inconsistent with the needs assessment, (b) the 
terminology used for performance objectives may vary 
among mdividual districts, making it difficult to 
categorize and lah'jlate similar results, and (c) partici- 
pants are sorvietimes selected for reasons that are 
inconsistent with the assessed needs and performance 
objectives for the project 

J Informal discussion with Title I personnel across 
the state has revealed conflicting and/or diverse inter- 
pietations of the "needs assessment" requirement for 
Title I projects. Some districts contract with educa- 
tional -esearch organizations for their needs assess- 
ment, often resulting in sophisticated assessments of 
needs in specific skill areas, other districts may adopt 
tional or state determinations of need, whether or 
not they pertain to the local district, still other districts 
may determine educational needs by consulting various 
sou-^-^es-the judgment of teachers and administrators, 
jv" levement test scores, report card marks, and paren 
tal observations and judgments. During 1973-74, HEW 
auditors questioned the needs assessments of two 
Oregon districts with Title I reading programs, because 
their achievement test scores were lower in math than 
in reading Similar questions might be asked in other 

d'StrictS 

In an effort to interpret the concept of needs 
assessment, the Division of Compensatory Education 
has encouraged districts to develop a broad-based 
approach involving teachers, students, parents, commu- 
nity members, and admmistrators and using da trom 
achievement tests, report cards, student self- 
assessment, and other pertinent information. When 
pressed for an example or instrument, Compensator v 
Education personnel have offered the Minnesota Needs 
Assessment format as a suggestion The concept of 
needs assessment, however, needs considerable atten- 
tion and further delineation in order to become an 
established tool in education 

b In order to analyze the attainment of student 
performance objectives on a statewide basis, the 
objectives for each district must be classified into 
activity categories. Because of inconsistency m the 
statmg of performance objectives among districts, thrs 
is a difficult task. Some districts use overlapping terms 
in stating objectives. For example, "comprehension" is 
often a part of each of the district's objectives and is 
particularly repeated in reading projects. 

The categories established for performance objec 
tives may also vary between districts. For instance, 
basic reading skills may be variously labeled ascommu 



nication skills, basic skills, language arts, r.nd/or read- 
ing. Many districts, recognizing the interreUitionship of 
the cognitive, affective and psychomotor domains in 
the learning process, wrote performance objectives 
which attend to all three areas Achievement measure- 
ment m the affective area poses a difficult problem, 
however. 

c. In some instances the selection of children to 
participate in the project was not valid and tended to 
skew the data. Children whose pretest scores failed to 
indicate disadvantage in the subject area were included 
in the pioject anyway. An intensive follow up by the 
State Title I Office revealed that children often were 
selected for the project Decause of some other need. 
These districts have been reminded to set performance 
objectives for need; however they cite the difficulty in 
finding assessment instruments in the areas of actual 
need For instance, several reading projects are pri- 
mar.ly cortcerned with irrpioving student self-concept 
and/or attitudes, but project personnel felt instruments 
measuring self-concept and attitudes were not valid 
Other areas of student need assessed by the districts 
were parent response and/or support for the school 
program, and interpersonal student skills. Districts 
appeared lo feel that although their objectives are 
valid, the available measurement instruments in these 
areas are not valid; often they measure achievement in 
an academic area lather than the assessed need. 

2. Interpretation of the Data, Chart 6. 

Performance objectives for all Title I projects are 
classified bv type in Chart 6. The classification system 
for performance objectives was suggested by the newly 
adopted mminium graduation requirements and the 
hierarchy of educational objectives presented in 
Chart 4. Further information on categories for per- 
formance objectives and components of instructional 
programs may be found in Appendix M (A Taxonomy 
of Oregon Basic Education). 

Reading appears to be the assessed educational need 
of most educationally disadvantaged students in Ore- 
gon Improvement of reading skills is an aim of 316 
separate projects, according to the following break- 
down. 148 projects for reading alone, involving more 
than 26,000 students; 95 basic skills projects, and 73 
language arts and/or communication skills projects. 
Three language arts projects are bilingual for Spanish 
and Russian-speaking children. Three projects for 
Indian children are classified in the basic skills area. 

Chart 6 shows the percentage of students achieving 
high, average and low success levels on district perform- 
ance objectives for both regular and summer terms in 
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FY 1973 and FY 1972 For FY 1973, disMcis repoit 
that the majority of sluderUS achieved at the high 
(100%) success level This was especially noted for 
FY 1973 summer term projects, with a range of 52 to 
93% of the students at the high success level In regulai 
term fjrojects, 36 to 68% of the students attained the 
100% level, a range considerably lower han foi 
summer projects. The percentage of sumnrier term 
students achieving the high success level is, in fact, 
tonsistently higher than for legular term students in 
most subject areas -especially in math, physical health, 
attitudes, behavioral change, and basic skills, with 74 
to 93"u of the students showing 100% success levels. 

Attainment at the high success level by a majority 
of Title I students may appear to be an incredible 
performance for disadvantaged students. However, if 
project people are really attuned to student needs and 
have set realistic objectives for student performance, it 
IS quite conceivable that students will, and should, 
perform at a high success level Individual district 
reports varied in their determinations of student 
success and in many instances commented on whether 
or not the performance objectives were realistic Often 
these comments related to the need for setting more 
astute performance objectives 

The greater percentage of student success in summer 
than m regular term projects may relate to a nirmber of 
variables During 1973, summer term enrollment was 
less than one fourth of regular term enrollment, pro- 
vidrng a smaller population from which to draw the 
sample, however, the stratrfied random sample from 
which data has been drawn should control for this. An 
analysis of summer project reports and inforinal 
chscus^'ons with teachers suggest that summer pro- 
grams may be more flexible and diverse, and are met 
with greater enthusiasm by teachers Summer programs 
appear to be integrated around several needs of 
students, regular term programs may be more frag 
mented because of the confines of class scheduling. A 
number of summer programs rriade use of varied 
environments, scheduling classes at campsites, relating 
field trips to core topics, and generally providing a 
more informal atmosphere Summer classes were gener 
ally smaller, with a lower student teacher ratio. One 
factor may or may not significant-summer school 
personnel tend to be c lefly credentialed teachers, 
while regular term programs are staffed chiefly by 
aides 

C. Student Achievement in Academic and Affective 
Areas. 

The success of individual students m Title 1 projects 



IS measured by standardized instruments, achievement 
tests, and subject matter tests selected by districts ao 
appropriate measures of student growth in relation to 
student performance objectives written by district 
personnel. In their final evaluations, districts report 
pre test, post-test, and gam scores fcr each student, 
these scores validate district reports of student succei,s 
levels on performance objectives 

Achievement data has been collected from a sub- 
sample of the sample,, since the entire sample had too 
diverse a collection of tests and methods of reporting 
scores to make compilation feasible. Analysis of 
student achievement data has been limited to simple 
representation of the range of grade level gam scores 
reported in the suosample, there is no attempt to draw 
general conclusions or predict student scores bevond 
the subsample. Achievement scores for Portland pro- 
jects are compiled separately. 

The validity of achievement scores for statewide 
reporting is limited because Oregon does not have a 
uniform testing program which would produce compa- 
rable data. On the other hand, a state-adopted testing 
program might not be sufficiently versatile to measure 
the diverse areas specified in district performance 
objectives Other factors which limrt the use of 
achievement data follow 

1. Many types of tests are used. 15 different 
achievement tests were used for the 49 regular 
term projects in the sample, and 15 different 
tests for the 34 summer projects (including 
Portland). (See Chart 7 ) 

2. Some schools use different pre- and post-tests. 

3. Some schools fail to administer an achievement 
test. 

4. Test data may be reported incorrectly. 

Achievement test yam scores for both regular and 
summer terms are represented on interquartile graphs. 
Charts 8 and 14 Interquartile graphs illustrate gam 
scores of the middle 50 percent of the children in the 
subsample. This approach eliminates the extreme cases 
at either the high or low ends of the achievement scale, 
focusing on the median range of scores Scores for the 
interquartile graphs are derived from the Gates- 
MacGrnitie Reading Test, the Metropolitan Achieve 
ment Test, and the Jastak Wide Range Achievement 
Test and are compiled according to two factors* 

1. Grade h.'vels (primary, intermediate, and upper). 
?. School estimate of student learning potential 
(low, averd()e, or high}. 
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CHART 7 
Achievement Tests Reported 
in the Regular Term 
Sample of 49 Projects 

California Achievement Test 
Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills 
Durrell-Sullivan Reading Achievement Test 
Gates-MacGtnitie Reading Test 
Gray Oral Reading Test 
Iowa Test o' Basic Skills 
Jastak Wide hange Achievement Test 
McMenemy Measure of Reading Ability 
Metropolitan Achievement Test 
Metropolitan Readiness Test 
Peabody Individual Achievement Test 
Portland Elementary School Math Test 
Screening Test of Academic Readiness 
SRA Achievement Series 
Stanford Achievement Test 



Achievement data for Portland Public Schools is 
presented separately from the interquartile graphs, this 
data compares the academic achievemeiit of Title I and 
non-Title I students in PY 1972 and FY 1973 and also 
provides measures of the affective areas of student 
attitude and attendance. 

1 Regular Term Achievement, Chart 8. 
a Title I Projects Excluding Portland. 

The interquartile graphs show that gam scores on 
the Gates MacGinitie Reading Test ranged from 2 
months to 2 years In all instances but one, the 
students perform m relation to their predicted poten 
tial. Upper grade children with both average and high 
potentials show a gam of 1.9 years for 9 months of 
instruction at the upper limit of the interquartile range 

Metropolitan Achievement Test scores show student 
achievement gams from 3 months to 1.5 yeaiS, 
however, these gams are not always consistent with the 
low, average, and high potential designations. Primary 
children with both low and high potential show a 
maximum growth of 1 1 years for 9 months inst^uc 
tion Intermediate children with both average and 'iigh 
potential show a maximum gam of 1.5 years for the 
school year. 

Gams in Jastak Wide Range Achievement Test 
scores are inconsistent with the low. average, and high 
potential groupings at all levels but the primary. Gams 
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range from 5 nr.onths to 4.3 years for the regular term. 
The h'gh potential group of upper grade studems show 
exceptionally high gam scores of 2.1 to 4.3 years, with 
a median of 2 5 years. 

b Portland Projects 

Student achievement scores from Portland Area III 
projects are presented in Charts 9 and 10. These charts 
list achievement scores in reading and mathematics, 
comparing achievement gams for Title I and non-Title I 
stud3nts m 1972 and 1973. 

Portland Area 111 evaluation reports contain meas- 
urements in the affective domain for both elementary 
and secondary school students. A lO-item attitude 
scale called "You and School" was developed for 
elementary students, with five statements about atti- 
tude toward school and five about self-concept. Sur- 
veys were taken in December and again m May from 
Grades 3, 5, and 7 at fourteen schools (7 Title I,, 7 
non-Tale I). The results are shown in Chart 11. There 
was a slight mean decrease m positive attitude at each 
grade level in both school groups (with the exception 
of Grade 5 m Title 1 schools). Both groups tended to 
be less positive as the year progressed, possibly because 
students were tired and looking forward to vacation In 
summary, the evaluation stated: 

It has not been shown that the affective objectives 
have been met. There are two options available to 
the reader when viewing this data; one, that no real 
difference exists; and two,^ that the instrumentation 
IS not sensitive enough to either changes or differ- 
ences that occur. 

On the secondary level, Portland Area III adminis- 
tered an attitude survey to a sample of 190 Title I 
students Four categories for attitudes were identified,^ 
as shown in Chart 12. The results were reported as 
follows m the Portland Area 111 evaluation: 

The Authority dimension shows that 63% of stu- 
dents consider school as a place with too many 
rules. Almost 47% think teachers treat them fairly 
while 37% think teachers care about them. Almost 
39% are neutral or uncommitted on the question of 
teachers caring about them as students 33% con- 
sider principals as being pretty hardnosed with 
respect to giving a kid a break. 

In the area of Curriculum, students express the 
following opinions. Almost 88% consider what they 
learn m school as being important to them someday, 
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CHART 14 

INTERQUARTILE* RANGES OF TEST SCORES FOR STUDENTS IDENTIFIED AS 
HAVING LOW, AVERAGE AND HIGH LEARNING POTENTIALS, REGULAR TERM. 

'Middle 50% of Title I students tested. 
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CHART 9 



Mean Score Comparisons in Reading 
FY 1972 and FY 1973 
Portland Area III Schools 















FY 1972 


FY 1973 






/ 

5 






N* Mean 


N* Mean 


Diff 


erence 


Grade 3 


Non-Title 1 
Title 1 


1513 49.1 
389 47.3 


1349 51.4 
454 47.1 




+2.3 
- .2 


Grade 4 


Non-Title 1 
Title 1 


361 45.6 


1320 46.8 
401 43.8 




■ 1.8 


Grade 5 


Non-Title 1 
Title 1 


1500 51.2 
338 44.3 


1372 50.4 
431 45.9 




- .8 
+ 1.6 


Grade 6 


Non-Title 1 
Title! 


421 41.8 


1520 48.6 
396 42.4 




+ .6 


Grade 7 


Non-Title 1 
Title 1 


1580 50.3 
349 45.2 


1542 52.2 
356 46.6 




+ 1.9 
+ 1.4 



*N = Numbr-r of students tested. 

**l\/letropolitan Achievement Test not administered to Non-Title I schools. 

Tests: Grades 3, 5, and 7-McMenemy Measure of Reading Ability 
Grades 4 and 6-Metropolitan Achievement Test. 
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CHART 10 



Mean Score Comparisons for Arithmetic Computation, 
Problem Solving, and Concepts 
FY 1972 and FY 1973 
Portland Area III Schools 









FY 1972 


FY 1973 










N* 


Mean 


N* 


Mean 


Difference 


G rade 3 


Computation 


Non-Title 1 


1576 


48.1 


1381 


50.5 


+2.4 


i 


Title 1 


358 


47.5 


459 


49.7 


+2.2 




Problem 
Solving 


Non-Title 1 


522 


48.8 


1362 


50.6 


+ 1.8 






Title 1 


358 


48.0 


442 


47.7 


- .3 




Concepts 


Non-Title 1 


1544 


49.2 


1361 


50.5 


+ 1.3 






Title 1 


358 


49.5 


440 


48.8 


- .7 


Grade 5 


Computation 


Non-Title 1 


1509 


49.8 


1402 


49.5 


- .3 






Title 1 


357 


43.6 


432 


47.9 


+4.3 




Problem 
Solving 


Non-Title 1 


1515 


50.9 


1401 


49.9 


- 1.0 




Title 1 


354 


44.2 


429 


46.1 


+ 1.9 


Concepts 


Non-Title 1 


1522 


50.0 


1395 


49.8 


- .2 




Title 1 


348 


45.4 


429 


46.0 


+ .6 


Grade'? 


Computation 


Non-Title 1 


1591 


50.0 


1566 


49.4 


- .6 




Title 1 


347 


46.5 


370 


45.3 


■ 1.2 


Problem 
[ Solving 


Non-Title 1 


1585 


50.2 


1528 


50.6 


+ 4 




Title 1 


347 


46.3 


368 


45.6 


- .7 


Concepts 


Non-Title 1 


1591 


48.9 


1527 


49.2 


+ .3 




Title 1 


351 


44.9 


365 


45.6 


+ .7 



""N = Number of students tested. 
Test: Portland Elementary School Math 
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while only 26% say they like to do school work, and 
35% say that the work is interesting. Approxi- 
nnately 49% of the students consider academic 
subjects are non threatening or not scary. AInnost 
48?b indicate that they often read |ust for fun 

Peer relationships were considered and data show 
that students feel positively that they have friends 
in their classes (78%), that they can get help fronn 
classma(es (51%), and that kids get along well 
together (56%). In their opinion about student 
fighting in school, 37% said that there was too much 
with 38% indicating the opposite point of view. 
Only 48% considered school spira high with a little 
more ' than 25% indicating a less than adequate 
school spirit 

The fourth dimension of Self in relation to school 
shows that students feel that they work well when 
allowed to work alone (75%) Approximately 40% 
said that they did well on assignments with only 
23% indicating not doing well Only about 13% 
admit to not being careful about their work while 
approximately 46% admit to mistakes due to not 
lisloning to instructions, etc. Another 45% found it 
h]rd to remember things in school. 

In conclusion, it could be said that there are no 
surprises indicated by these data. Students think 
that what they are supposed to learn is important, 
but they don't like to do it and don't find it very 
interesting. They consider school a place with too 
many rules and are not convinced that staff really 
care about them. They see themselves as having 
friends and as getting along fairly well. In addition, 
they think they do well when working alone, find it 
tough to remember things, are careful about their 
work but do make mistakes due to poor listening 
habits. 



The staff in the project schools have put much 
effort into increasing attendance which seems to be 
improving slightly in primary grades. It is difficult 
to determine the degree to which low attendance 
rates are affected by illness as opposed to low 
school interest and motivation. However, a contin- 
ued effort will be made to increase attendance rates 
among the identified Title I students 

2, Summer Term Achievement, Chart 14. 

The interquartile graph for summer term (Chart 14) 
shows smaller ranges of student gam scores than the 
regular term graph. Summer projects usually run from 
two to eight weeks, while regular term programs run 
from 18 to 36 weeks and for shorter daily instruction 
periods. 

Achievement gams in Gates-MacGinitie Reading 
Test sco.es ranged from -.1 (one month loss) to a gam 
of 1.0 year Primary and intermediate students show a 
similar range in achievement gams except for high 
potential students at the intermediate level (with a 
higher range of 5 to 12 months). Again, the scores are 
not totally consistent with the low,, average, and high 
potential designations The primary level children 
performed somewhat in reverse to their estimated 
potential according to achievement gain scores, al- 
though the lower limit and median of the ranges are 
consistent with estimated potential. 

Metropolitan Achievement Test gam scores ranged 
from zero to 1.2 years Upper grade children show the 
greatest gams and are consistent with low, average, and 
high potential designations. Primary and intermediate 
children show smaller ranges in achievement gam and 
are consistent with low and average estimates of 
student potential, but inconsistent for the high poten- 
tial designation. 

3. Summary, 



Area I of the Portland district compiled student 
attendance data to measure a major pro)ect 
objective— a 3 percent increase in the average attend- 
ance rate of Title I students The results, compiled ip 
the final evaluation report, indicate that this objective 
was not achieved in any of the ten Title I schools. As 
shown in Chart 13, all four primary schools showed a 
slight increase in attendance rate, while the two high 
schools and one middle school showed small losses 
Jefferson, the school with the largest loss (10,4%), had 
complete data on only 69 Freshmen students. The 
Area I evaluation concludes* 



Achievement scores from the limited subsample of 
Title I projects show that -student grade level gams 
ranged from approximately 1 to 2 months for every 
month in regular term programs. Summer term pro- 
grams shojv 1,5 to 3 0 months grade level gam for oach 
month of nstruction 

Studer^ls at all grade levels (primary, intermediate, 
and upper) show achievement gams in Title I program?. 
There does not seem to be any consistent pattern 
within tests or across tests to indicate that childrtm 
perform according to their estimated ability potential. 
The regular term Jastak Wide Range Achievement Test 
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CHART 11 



Mean Comparisons Between Title I and IMon-Title I Schools 
on Attitude Toward School and Self, 
Portland Area III Schools, 
December 1972 and May 1973 

Grades 3, 5, and 7 











Mean 


Mean 




r^rni in 


Fi f mon CI /^n 

L/iiiicnbiun 


r^rarln 
OFdUc 


l\j 


uec. 


May 


Difference 


Titip 1 

1 i Lie • 


AttitiiHp 






i u.o 




7 




Toward 












Non-Title 1 


School 




337 


10.4 


8.9 


- 1.5 


Title 1 




5 


286 


8.2 


7.7 


- .5 


Non-Title 1 






348 


9.1 


8.0 


■ 1.1 


Title 1 




7 


253 


7.0 


6.3 


- .7 


Non-Title 1 






356 


7.2 


6.5 


■ .7 


Title 1 


Attitude 


3 


325 


10.0 


9.9 


■ .1 




Toward 












Non-Title 1 


Self 




337 


9.8 


9.5 


■ .3 


Title 1 




5 


286 


8.6 


8.9 


+ .3 


Non-Title 1 






348 


9.3 


8.7 


- .6 


Title 1 




7 


253 


9.0 


8.6 


- .4 


Non-Title 1 






356 


8.7 


8.2 


- .5 



*N = Number of students tested. 
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CHART 12 



Student Responses in Percents to Questions Grouped into Four 
Cagegories Related to School and Self, 
FY 1973, Portland Area III Schools 

(N=190) 



Category 


Statements 


Response Choices 


1 






Strongly 
Agree 
1 


Mildly 
Agree 

2 _^ 


Neither Agree 
or Disagree 
3 


Mildly 
Disagree 


Strongly 
Disagree 


Authority j 


1. 


Tliere are too many rules 
in sclioo! 


39 6% 


23.4% 


1 6.9% 


8 4% 


11.7% 




2 


Principals never give a kid 
a break 


20 2% 


13.0% 


26 6% 


19.5% 


20.7% 




3 


Teachers treat kids fatrly 


19.3?(, 


27 3% 


26.7% 


12.4% 


14.3% 




A 


iviy leacners cart; auoui ine 


16 1% 


21 3% 


387% 


8.4% 


15.5% 




5 


Teachers try to make school 
\ n teres t nig 


33.1% 


20 1% 


24.8% 


7 1% 


14.9% 


Curriculum 


1 


What 1 learn in school wiil 
be important to me some day 


62.6?(, 


25.y% 


7.1% 


1.9% 


3.2% 




2. 


Academic subjects scare me 


9.7% 


23 2% 


1 7.9% 


17.9% 


31.3% 




3. 


School subjects are interesting 


14.9% 


20.1% 


29.9% 


19.5% 


1 5.6% 




4 


I often read a book just for 
run 


22 8% 


25 9% 


17.1% 


13.3% 


20.9% 




5. 


1 like to do school work 


10 3% 


15.5% 


21.9% 


15.5% 


36.8% 


Peers 


1 


1 h;^wp m^nv friPnfK w\ mv 

1 JKIV^ IllCJIiy IIICIIV.iv III Illy 

classes 


38.6% 


39.8% 


1 1.1% 


5.9% 


4.6% 




9 


inius III my Classes y"*^ aiong 
well together 






24.7% 


8.4% 


10.4% 




3. 


School spirit IS high in my 
school 


20.8% 


28 3% 


25.2% 


13.8% 


1 1.9% 




4. 


When 1 need help 1 can ask 
a classmate 


23.3% 


28.3% 


21.4% 


10.0% 


17.0% 




5 


Kids in this school fight 
too much 


20.8% 


16 2% 


24.7% 


18.2% 


20.1% 


Self in 


1. 


1 do well when 1 work alone 


35.7% 


39 5% 


1 3.0% 


8.0% 


3.8% 


Relation 


2. 


1 do well on school 


16.3% 


33.3% 


27.5% 


11.8% 


11.1% 


to 

School 


3. 


assignments 

1 find It hard to remember 
things in school 


18.8% 


26.0% 


23 4% 


20.1% 


11.7% 




4. 


1 make mistakes because 1 
don't listen 


16.5% 


29.1% 


24.0% 


13.3% 


17.1% 




5 


1 am careful about my work 


22.4% 


38.5% 


25.7% 


9.6% 


3.8% 
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and the summer tern: Metropohtdn Achievement Tpst 
►■ecord exceptionally large gams for students in the 
upper grades. 

Results from the Portland Area ill subsample show 
substantial achievement gams in reading from 1972 to 
1973 for Grades 5, 6 and 1 , but achievement losses for 
Grades 3 and 4, In math, in comparison to FY 1972, 
gams were made in aii three subtests for Graiie 5, but 
losses are recorded on two of the three subtests for 
Grades 3 and 7. 

The affective measures reported here were compiled 
by Portland Areas 1 and 111. Improved student attitude 
and attendance are goals of many Oregon Title 1 
projects, but as noted earlier m this section, project 
personnel report dissatisfaction with affective measures 
and/or measurement results. 

D. Projects in Institutions for Neglected and Delin- 
quent Childien. 

In FY 1973, 19 Title 1 projects in institutions for 
neglected, dependent and delinquent children were 
fundH through school districts, A total of $70,311 
was allocated to these projects as follows: 9 of the 
grants were $2,500 or less; 4 were $2,501 -$5,000; and 
6 were over ?5,000, Ten of the 19 institutional 
oroiects we'e located m the Portland metrooolitan 
area. Participants totalled 484 in alt projects (8 regular 
term, 7 summer term, and 4 year round). The number 
of participants is distorted, however, by the high 
turnover in some institutions. Approximately 80% of 
the participants were in Grades 7-12, with the median 
at Grade 9 

Program objectives m these 19 institutional i^rojects 
emphisized behavioral change and the improvement of 
se'f-esteem. Seven projects used arts and crafts pro- 
grams or summer mini-courses to qive participants the 
chance to <'ucceed at tasks and build better intra group 
relationships. Seven projects provided tutoring or 
summer courses in basic skills to attempt to break 
academic failure patterns. The least successful academ- 
ic project was a tutorial program in which the study 
hall atmosphere was too structured to motivate boys 
who disliked school One of the most sucressfuj was a 
!>ummer language arts program in which good teacher- 
student rapport and a college atmosphere prompted 
one senior girl to register at a local college for an 
additional class One project stressed improved school 
attendance, increasing the institution's average daily 
atttindance from 51% m FY 1972 to 76% v\ FY 1973 
through the use of fuM-time educational supervision, 
tutorial services, and mediation meetings between the 



student, teacher, and liaison counseloi. Many projects 
used field trips into the community as a vehicle for 
improving social behavior and motivating academic 
at^hievement or career awareness. Two projects planned 
highly successful longer trips, a three-day trip down the 
Oiegon coast and a mountain climb, to introduce 
delinquent boys to new experiences and stress situ 
ations One institution for neglected children ran a 
preschool with Title I funds, another changed »ts 
to:*' hing approach for children with learning problems 
from one-tn-one tutorials to a group school. 

E. The Variety of Oregon Title I Projects, 

The variety s.id flavor of Oregon Title I projects is 
not apparent in the statistical information of this 
report. In an effort to present these qualities, descrip- 
tions of some projects are included in this section. The 
Roosevelt High School project in Portland was selected 
to represent Oregon at the U.S. Office of Education 
"Education Fatr 1973/" held in Washington, D.C. m 
May 1973, Information about this exemplary project 
and Its philosophy is presented at the end of this 
section. 

PRESCHOOL 

Program Goals: 

1 To provide opportunities for the preschool student 
to develop a positive self-image, positive attitudes, 
and self-motivation for learning, 

2, To provide activities to help correct "-emediabl*^ 
deficiencies that would hinder a child's ability to 
think and conceptualize in many areas of knowl- 
edge. 

Program Description: 

Twenty children are split into a morning and 
afternoon group and meet with one teacher and one 
teacher aide on three days of each week. Children are 
encouraged to participate in group activities and to 
'iare information with the class. For example: each 
child has a bulletin board for displaying his work; 
children also use manipulative materials such as puzzles 
and blocks. Study units and field trips on topics such 
as "the family" or "the city" are used to extend the 
children's experience. The teacher visits children's 
homes periodically, helping parents to correlate the 
child's home experience with preschool experience, A 
Sfjecial education team serving the county assists in 
diagnosing leaining problems. 
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CHART 13 



Attendance Rates of Title I Students 
for FY 1972 and FY 1973, 
Portland Area I Schools 



School 


Number of 
Students 


1971-72 


1972-73 


Difference 


Applegate* 


63 


90.2% 


92.0% 


+ 1.8% 


Bair 


140 


89.3% 


90.0% 


+ .7% 


Clarendon* 


237 


90.5% 


90.9% 


+ .4% 


Couch 


73 


86.5% 


85.7% 


- .8% 


Humboldt* 


133 


91.3% 


92.4% 


+ 1.1% 


James John 


178 


93.3% 


91.9% 


- 1.4% 


Ockley Green 


202 


94.8% 


95.7% 


+ .9% 


Portsmouth 


336 


88.5% 


87.5% 


■ 1.0% 


Middle 










Jefferson 


69 


89.2% 


78.8% 


- 10.4% 


Roosevelt 


261 


84.4% 


82.6% 


- 1.8% 



Weighted Mean for Difference is -.7% 
*Primary Schools 
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Wallowa School District No 12 
Wallowa County 



Grant 

No of Cfiildren: 
S/Child: 



$6,253 
20 

$313 



ELEMENTARY RESOURCE TEACHERS 
Program Goals: 

1 To improve the student's self-concept. 

2 To increase the student's enthusiasm for school 

3. To improve the student's basic skills (an implicit 
goat). 

Program Description: 

Elementary resource teachers provide services to 
children in Grades 1-6 who display unacceptable social 
bshavjcp and whose deficiencies or low achievement in 
academic areas result in frustration or a poor attitude 
toward school. Resource teachers may provide counsel- 
ing, diagnostic and prescriptive services, remedial edu- 
cation in an individual or small group setting, or help 
to expand a student's cultural experiences They may 
also provide liaison between the classroom teacher,, the 
child and parent, and other piofessional agencies whose 
specialized services are needed Whenever possible,, the 
resource teachers assist the regular classroom teacher in 
providing help to the child within the regular classroom 
setting 

Medford School District No. 549C 
Jackson County 



Grant: 

No of Children. 
$/Child: 



$136,366 

771 

$177 



ENVIRONMENTAL LEARNING CENTER 
Program Goals: 

1 To increase the student's reading level through 
daily, individualized reading instruction 

2 To increase the student's arithmetic achievement 
trirough daily, individualized instruction in basic 
fundamentals. 

3. To improve the student's interest and attitude 
toward school, as demonstrated by more regular 
attendance. 



Program Description: 

An environmental learning center for 



'turned-off" 



children in Grades 2-6 utilizes an ungraded approach, 
stressing individualized instruction in reading and math 
basics and attacking defeatist attitudes through a 
variety of high interest projects. A greenhouse, shop, 
kitchen and sewing room provide children with an 
opportunity to practice skills. For example, children 
use reading skills to follow building layouts, mechanics 
manuals and recipes; they use math skills foi carpentry 
and cooking. Children experience success in a relaxed 
atmosphere; they begin to "turn on" to learning and 
believe they can learn. 

Canby School District No. 86 
ClackamoS County 



Grant. 

No. ot Children. 
$/Child: 



$11,745 
37 

$317 



IMPROVING COMMUNICATION SKILLS 
THROUGH DIAGNOSIS AND PRESCRIPTION 

Program Goal: 

To improve the communication skills of students so 
they can participate successfully in the total school 
environment. 

Program Description: 

This elementary school program includes a resource 
materials center, resource teachers, and teacher aides. 
Students who need help in reading or language develop- 
ment are referred to a resource teacher for diagnostic 
testing. After reviewing the findings, the classroom 
teacher and resource teacher prescribe the teaching 
strategy best suited to the student. A teav^her aide,, 
under the supervision of the resource teacher, is 
assigned to work with the student in a one-to-one or 
small group situation. The instructional time allowed 
each child will vary according to his needs and rate of 
progress. 

Nyssa School District No. 26 
Malheur County 



Grant. 

No. of Children: 
$/Child 



$53,247 

220 

$242 
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INDIVIDUALIZED READING PROGRAM 

Program Goal: 

To assure that the student can read and compute to 
the b«st of his/her ability. 



GRADE LEVEL GAIN SCORES 



! . .... . .-^ .-^ .-^ .-^ 

1^ o 1» CO cn O) bo CD o -» N) CO ^ cn 
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Program Descnptiun: 

The formula foi an individualized leading piogram 
in an elementary school is. intensive, individualized 
instruction using a variety of high interest teaching 
nitUenalb, positive.* reinforcement techniques, and work 
on gross motor activities. Some older litle I students 
work one hour each week with first and second 
graders, boosting their self-image and freeing the 
teacher for 'ndividualized instruction. Parent interest is 
encouraged through meetings and home visits by the 
Title I teacher. 

Centrul Point SchucI District No. 6 
Jackson County 

Grant: $27,150 
No of Children- 129 
S/Child- $211 

OPPORTUNITY SCHOOL FOR DROPOU IS 

Program Goals: 

1. Potential dropouts will attend a seminar class in 

social studies or language arts. 
2 Potential dropouts will receive individual instruction 

at the high school for two hours weekly. 
3. Dropouts will attend an Opportunity School for 

individual instruction. 
4 Dropouts and potential dropouts will be offered 

counsehna services 

Program Description: 

Potential dropouts are given special seminar classes 
at the high school, work is adjusted to their capabilities 
and interests, using niatenals and methods to motivate 
interest and individualized instruction m a particular 
subject Students may attend an off-campus Opportu- 
nity School for dropouts without meeting the normal 
dress and attendance restrictions of secondary schjot 
Individualized instruction at tfie Opportunity School 
offers short work units with a built m high success 
ratio to counteract students' ()Oor self concepts A 
special counselor provides services to botfi potential 
dropouts on the campus and dropouts eniolled at tlie 
Opportunity School, particular emphasis is placed on 
career one station and job placement assistance 

Forest GrOv/e Scliool District No 15 
Washington County 

Grant. $23,492 
No. of Children- 95 
S/Child: $247 
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SUMMER CAMP 
Program Goals: 

1 To improve the student's self-concept 

2 To improve the student's failure avoidance index 

Program Description: 

The program offers a two-week summer camp on 
the slopes of Mt Hood for children in Grades 3-G 
Away from a school environment where children often 
face failure and may behave in an unacceptable 
manner, the camp provines a positive, loving environ- 
ment where they participate in arts and crafts, physical 
education, and reading for enjoyment. Self-concept can 
improve as children have fun with teachers and peers. 

Grant County Cooperative 
Grant County 

Grant: $17,188 
No. of Children: 84 
$/Child- $205 

PROGRAM FOR READING DEVELOPMENT 

This project, located at Roosevelt High School m 
Portland, was one of 30 Title I and Title Ml projects in 
the nation selected to participate in the U.S. Office of 
Education's "Education Fair 1973" in Washington, 
D.C. The following description of the program's 
philosophy, written by the project director, Mrs. 
Audrey Wilson Brune, may help to explain why this 
reading prc^^ram gets results. 

The "Wilson Approach" 

in Teaching Reading 
("Horse Sense Method") 

Our Philosophy. We believe that each student 
entering our program has the right to learn to read 
or improve fiis reading Good control must be kept 
in the class so he CAN learn. Lack of materials is no 
excuse. It is tfie responsibility of tfie teacher to find 
and develop methods which will facilitate this type 
of student leain;ng. The teaching act is the impor- 
tant factoi. Past failuies should be ignored with 
piesent success stiessed. We must get off the kid's 
back and stay off. 

A poor leadrr is extremely arlopt at picking up 
"body language" jnd a teacher's attitude toward 
him, therefore, is of utmost imj)Oftance. The teach- 
ei must he fj(»nuine at alt times during student- 
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teacher communjLation Never let the student down 
when he makes a mistake, unintentional or not. 
Remajn the same kinc^, considerate teacher. (He 
may be "testing" you to determine if he is in a place 
where he can make a mistake and not be criticized.) 
Poor readers must have a highly structured program, 
well-planned, with puroose, and balanced with a 
relaxed atmosphere including occasional student- 
Oiiented activities. Have a little fun-set a waste- 
basket m the center of the room and let everybody 
shoot their wadded up waste paper. 

Prior understanding of the student's attitude toward 
reading, learning, and himself must be kept con- 
stantly in mind. A pleasant chmate for learning is 
necessary The teacher must help the student 
construct a nevj self-concept. The student needs 
reinforcement in the fact that his intrinsic worth 
and success is equal to that of the "most important" 
person in the school. What's wrong with "babying" 
him a httle^Nothing at all-it may be what he 
needs 

In addition to the above, student success must be an 
integral part of each day's lesson so that any latent 
frustration dcc3 not prevent or slow his progress. 
The teacher must recognize each student's belt line 
(which can be high) and provide in his class a olacf" 
where the student does not feel threatened. NEVER 
put him in a position where he can be laughed at. 
Never touch a sensitive area until it is "healed"' 
Find something constructive to say to the student 
each d2y. BE SINCERE' Grade him on attendance, 
effort, and attitude. He CAN earn an "A." Give him 
a goal within his reach. 

The teacher must be willing to teach, test, and 
reteach the same material (with enthusiasm) until it 
IS digested by the student. The teacher must 
understand that poor readers often have poor visual 
memory and need much repetition. We believe that 
a student would read if he could, no! could if he 
would. Teachers must have a sense of humor and 
they must develop interesting lp<J<Jons. They should 
take time to talk but not let talking supercede their 
true purpose. Know your student. NOVICE HIM' 

Teachers should always teach and work just under 
their students' ability. Help the student avoid his 
frustration level. Keep the student relaxed and 
comfortable but working all the time. TIME IS 
VALUABLE! Look for and seek out the best in the 
student. Treat him as tf he were the student you 
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know he can become. Take the pressure off. 
Remember,, he has failed 1 hour per dcy. and more, 
for approximately 8 years. Would you be in school 
if you lived in a reading-oriented society where you 
failed every day? If takes tremendous courage to 
keep coming. Make it worth his while. 

RESULT: The teacher will learn to really love, 
admire, and have tremendous respect for the stu- 
dent. Enjoy your work. Have a ball while you're 
doing It. Just think, you may be the person who 
"turns him on"— only one chance in your lifetime! 

-Audrey Wilson Brune 

Program Goals: 

1. To improve reading skills, emphasizing an improve- 
ment in phonics skills 

2. To help the student to feel comfortable about 
reading aloud, 

3. To develop a healthy attitude toward learning. 

Program Description: 

This high school remedial reading program, dubbed 
"Right-on Reading" by student participants, operates 
under the philosophy that "success breeds success." 
Students coming to the reading laboratory are placed 
in groups and allowed to work at their own rates, using 
materials that they can read successfully at each level. 
An orderly, disciplined atmosphere is maintained in the 
classroom. Teacher aides relieve the teachers' work 
loads, some aides are former students who have 
improved sufficiently to help others. The program 
stresses student involvement in their own learning, a 
high degree of individualized instruction and warm 
human relationships based on mutual respect, trust, 
fairness, concern, love, and the philosophy of "working 
together." 

Roosevelt High School 
Poitland School District No. 1 
Multnomah County 

Grant* $55,366 
No. of Children: 168 
S/Child: S222 
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SELECTED PROJECT DATA 



A. Student Participation in Title I: Charts 15, 15a, 16. 

In FY 1973, a total of 35,430 Oregon students were 
enrolled in Title I projects for the regular term and 
8,577 for the summer term An unduplicdted count for 
the year is not available because some students were 
enrolled in both regular and summer term projects 

Chart 15 shows that Title I m Oregon predomi 
nantly enrolls students from the primary grades. Peak 
enrollment occurs in the first four grades, witn a steady 
decline in enrollment from Grade 5 through high 
school Public school enrollment in primary grades 
(excluding Portland) is distributed as fo!low;> for the 
regular term: 15% in Grade 2; 13% in Grade 3; and 
11% in Grade 1. Summer term enrollment is most 
highly concentrated in Grade 1 (23%), with 18% in 
Grade 2 and 15% in Grade 3. Both regular and summer 
terms enrolled 9% fourth graders in Title I programs In 
FY 1972, by contrast the largest percentage of Title I 
students for both regular and summer terms w^<: in the 
second grade 

The breakdown of Portland's Title I enrollment is 
consistent with other Oregon public schools for regular 
term projects; however, Portland's summer projects 
enroll a higher percentage of students in Grades 9-12, 
and a lower percentage in Grades 1-4 than other 
Oregon public schools (See Chart 15a.) 

Nonpublic school enrollment is almost all in Grades 
1-8, with the majority of students enrolled in the first 
four grades Peak enrollment occurs in Grade 3 (20%) 
for both regular and summer term projects. (See Chart 
16.) 

B. Percent of Students in Major Instructional Areas: 
Charts 17, 17a, 18. 

Many Title I students participated in more than one 
mstrucnonal area and have been counted more than 
once. A larger percentage of summer term students 
participate m more than one instructional area than 
regular term students. Ir^ Portland Title I projects,, 
participation in more than one instructional area is 
especially high, with 71% or more of the students 
participating in at least three instructional areas during 
the regular term, and four aieas during the summer 
term. Because of the mutliple participation in instri^. 
tional areas by single students, the total percentage of 
participating students reported on the charts will not 
total 100. 

In FY 1 973, regular term projects (excluding 
Portland) enrolled a total of 81% of Title I public 
school students in reading (71%) and language arts 
(10%)-an increase of 5% over FY 1972 Enrollment in 



all other instructional areas was 10% or less, as follows 
10% in cultural enrichment activities, 9% in vocational 
education, 5% in math/science, and 5% in preschool. In 
FY 1972, by contrast, enrollment was higher in 
cultural enrichment activities (^9%) and math/science 
(8%), but lower in vocational education (8%). (See 
Chart 17 ) 

Portland enrolled over three-fourths of their Title I 
,)'jblic school students in each of three areas 89% in 
leading, 82% in language arts, and 76% in math/ 
science, with about 44% in cultural enrichment activi- 
ties. These percentages include the high rate of student 
participation in more than one instructional area. (See 
Chart 17a.) 

Summer term projects (excluding Portland) enrolled 
73% of Title I public school students in reading and 
language arts, in contrast to 81% in regular term 
projects. In FY 1972, almost 100% of Titlpl summer 
students were enrolled in the^e areas. Other instruc- 
tional areas with relatively high summer term enroll- 
ment in FY 1973 are: 28% in math/science; 22% in 
cultural enrichment activities; and 37% in "other" 
activities-mainly art (16%), physical education (16%), 
and special activities for the handicapped (4%). 

Portland enrolled a high percentage of Title I 
summer students in the three basic skill areas of 
reading (80%), language arts (73%),, and math/science 
(75%). Other major concentrationsof Portland summer 
enrollment were 71% in cultural enrichment activities 
and 23% m the "other" category, which was exclu- 
sively physical education. Again, these percentages 
reflect the high rate of student participation in more 
than one instructional area. 

Nonpublic Title I students participated in three 
mam instructional areas, reading/language arts, math/ 
science, and cultural enrichment activities. (See Chart 
18.) During the summer term, 42% of nonpublic Title I 
students were enrolled in physical education activities. 
Both regular and rummer terms increased their enroll- 
ment in language arts (primarily reading) from FY 
1972 to FY 1973. Cultural enrichment activities show 
a 9% drop for the regular term from FY 1972 to FY 
1973, but a 13% increase m summer term enrollment. 

C. Percent of Studerts Receiving Support Services: 
Charts 19, 19a, 20. 

The percentage if Title I public school students 
receiving support services through FY 1973 regular 
term projects is most highly concentrated in the areas 
of transportation (31%), guidance counseling (13%), 
and social work (13%). (See Chart 19.) The remaining 
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sup()Orl services abom 1 6% of the students A 

comparison of FY 1972 and FY 1973 data for the 
regular term revenls three major changes, the 
[)ercentage of public school Title I students receiving 
social work services increased from 4 u to 13"o, lil)fary 
sei Vices decreased from 7',. to 3°u, and food services 
decreased from 20^) to 5"c. 

In the summer term, ihe percentage of Title I public 
stfiool students receiving suppoit services is highest m 
the areas of trjnsportation (38%), food (35%), guid- 
ance coi. isiling (21%), health/medical (12%), and 
library seivtces (11%) These percentages increased 
substantially between FY 1972 and FY 1973 in four 
major areas food services increased from 14% to 35%, 
transportaiiofi services increased fiom 24% to 38%, 
attendance ^ iwices increased from 4% to 16%, and 
gu'dance counseling services increased from 12% to 
2 To . 

Portland students do not receive as many Title I 
funded support services as do other pubhc school 
students The most important support service for 
Portland's regular term projects is social work, serving 
11% of participating students, with additional support 
in guida )ce counseling (6%i, food services (5%) and 
library (5%) (See Chart l9a.) 

Nonpublic students in regular term projects mainly 
receive social \^ork se.wices (13%), health/medical 
services (lO'^u), guidance counseling (4"o), and speoch 
therapy (4%) Summer term su|)port services shift to 
transportation for 8% of nonpublic Title 1 students, 
food services for 7"o, and guidance counseli'^g ^or 4% 
{See Chart 20 ) 

D. Expenditures in Instructional Areas: Charts 21, 21a, 
22. 

In FY 1973, instructional activities for pubhc 
schnni students in regular term projects received 
S5.86S.163 in Title I funds (excludtng Portland) Chait 
21 shows the distribution of exj)endit ires in the 
following instructional areas. 71% for reading and 
language arts. 1-5% for each of the remaining iiistruc 
tional areas, and 16% for the "other" category 
Projects in FY 19"73 spent nearly 3% less m ie3d:ng and 
language arts than in FY 1972, mc\ slightly less in all 
remain. ng instructional areas Projects s[)ent almost 
twice as much in the "other" category than m the 
previous year, increasing from 9% to 16% 

Expenditures for summer term Title I instructional 
programs dropped from $1,276,438 m FY 1972 to 
3592.603 in FY 1973 (excluding Poitland) Thedistri 
bution of funds according to instructional aieas is 
for reading language arts. 9% for math/science, 7/\> foi 



preschool activities, and 6% + " cultural t?nnchment 
activities The "other " categui y, which enrolled 37% of 
summer term Title ! students, spent only 2% of total 
instructional funds 

Portland spent $1,657,244 on regular term Title I 
instruction, with 62% for readmg/language arts, 30% 
for math/science, and 8% distributed in other areas. 
Portland's summer term projects spent 54% of 
$1b4,622 for instruction in reading/language arts, 25% 
in math/science, 12% in cultural enrichment activities, 
and the rest in other areas (See Chart 21a,) 

Title I instructional expenditures lOi nonpublic 
school students are distributed in the same lour areas 
for both regular and summer terms. In the regular 
teriTi, 9]% of $209,034 was spent for reading/language 
aas instruction, 4% for math/science, 1% for physical 
education, dnd 1% for cultural enrichment activities In 
the summer term, 73% of $19,387 was spent on 
reading/language arts, i2% for math/science, 10% for 
cultural enrichment activities, and 6% for physical 
education, (See Chart 22 ) 

E. Expenditures for Support Services: Charts 23, 23a, 
24. 

Support services constitute about 12% of the total 
renorteci expenditures for Titio I ip FY 1973 Regular 
tenii expenditures of $917,700 for public school 
Title I students (excluding Portland) were primarily for 
social work (38%) and guidance counseling (35%), The 
remaining 28% of expenditure: are primarily for 
transportation (7%). medical services (7%), and speech 
therapy (6%) Support services for the summer term 
cost $207,358 in FY 1973. distributed primarily for 
transportation (36%), food (19%), and guidance coun- 
seling (17%), with 1-9% distributed among other areas. 
(See Chart 23.) 

Portland's mam support service exfjenditures are for 
social workers and guidance counselors Regular term 
spending for Portland's Title 1 support services totals 
$126,331 and only $3,083 for the summer term. 
About 60% of both regular and summer term expendi- 
tures were for social work services, with an additional 
27''0 for guuianco counseling during the regular term. 
Lil)rary services accounted for 7% of expenditures in 
the regular term arul 15% in the summei tc-nn. Food 
services were only 3% of supf)ort service expenditures 
in the regular term, rising to 25% in the summei term. 
(See Char t 23a ) 

Non[)ul3lic srfiool students received a total of 
$54.2/3 in suf)r)ort seivic(is in the regular term and 
only $598 m the summui teim Regular term spending 
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was for medical services (34%), social work (24%). 
speech therapy (22%), and guidance counseling (20%) 
The highest summer expenditure was for transporta 
tion (49%) (See Chart 24 ) 

F. Personnel Employed with Title I Funds: Charts 25, 
25a, 26. 

The mam types of school personnel employed with 
Title I funds are teacher aides and elementary teachers. 
Over half of the Title I personnel were aides in the 
regular term, closely followed by elementary teachers. 
The reverse is true for summer term Title I personnel, 
with a mafority of elementary teachers. (See Chart 25 ) 

Portland reflects the same pattern as other school 
districts, except that they employed a higher pe''cent- 
age of secondary teachers in both regular and summer 
terms Portland also employed 119 student aides 
during the summer term, accounting for the peak mark 
in the ' other" category on Chart 25a. 

The distribution of Title I personnel was similar in 
FY 1972 and FY 1973, except for a marked increase in 
the percentage of aides employed in the regular term. 
In-service for Title I teachers and teacher aides in- 
creased in the FY 1973 regular term over FY 1972, but 
decreased in the summer (See Chart 26 ) 

G. Community Involvement and Local Participation in 
Title I: Charts 27-31. 

The following trends are noted concerning commu- 
nity involvement and local participation in Title I 

1 Parent membership in Title I Parent Councils 
increased 8-9% between FY 1972 and FY 1973. Mem- 
bership of teachers and others dropped from 1-4%, 
with the percentage of members from school adminis- 
tration remaining constant m the summer term and 
drripping in the regula*' term (See Chart 27 ) 

2 The effectiveness of almost two thirds (61 63%) 
of the Parent Councils was ranked as good by school 
personn*?!, a 10 23% improvement over the ratings ^or 
PY 1972 (See Chart 28 ) 

3. Title I information continues to be disseminated 
primarily by bulletins, newsletters and newspapers In 
FY 1972. 21% of the districts used parent conferences 
in both regular and summer terms, in 1973, this figure 
remained constant for the regular term but dropped 7% 
for the summer term (See Chart 29 ) 

4. The percent of districts tnat report they have 
changed oi altered the regular term instructional 
program as a result of regular term Title I p'ojects has 
dramatically increased, from 49% m FY 1972 to 60% 
in FY 1973 The impact of summer term Title I 
projects on the regular term instructional program was 
even more striking with reported changes rising from 
21% in FY 1972 to 61% in FY 1973. (See Chart 30.) 



5 The number of LEA's absorbing Title I piogram 
costs into their local budgets, freeing Title I funds ^or 
new programs, increased 3% in the regular term, from 
7% in FY 1972 to 11% in FY 1973. The summer term 
showed an increase of 15%, from 3 to 18%. (See Chart 
31.) 

H. Summary: Trends. 

I Oregon Title I programs predominantly enroll 
students m the primary grades, with peak enrollment in 
the first four grades. 

2. The major area of instructional emphasis contin- 
ues to be reading and language arts. I n the regular term, 
enrollment of participating public school students m 
these areas increased from 76% in FY 1972 to 81% in 
FY 1973. Enrollment in the summer term declined in 
these areas, however, from almost 100% in FY 1972 to 
73% in FY 1973 

3. Support services continue to be concentrated in 
the major areas of transporJtatron, guidance counseling, 
social work, food services and health services 

4. Instruction continues to account for the major- 
ity of Oregon's reported Title I expenditures, using 
78% of FY 1973 funds, compared to 69% in FY 1972. 
In both regular and summer terms, reading and 
language arts instruction account for over 70% of 
instructional expenditures. 

5 Support service expenditures are primarily for 
social work and guidance counseling in the regular term 
and for transportation, food, and guidance counseling 
in the summer term. 

6 The majority of Title I personnel for the regular 
term continues to be teacher aides, followed by 
elementary teachers, while the reverse is true for the 
summer term. Teacher aides as a percent of total 
personnel increased substantially in the regular term, 
from 40% in FY 1972 To 50% in FY 1973. 

7 Parent membership in Parent Councils increased 
from FY 1972 to FY 1973, and school personnel rated 
the councils more effective in FY 1973. 

8. Dissemination of Title I information continues 
to be primarily through bulletins, newsletters, and 
newspapers. 

9. Teacher and teacher aide in-service increased in 
the regular term but decreased in the summer term. 

10. Districts reporting changes in the regular instruc- 
tional program as a result of regular term Title I 
projects increased 12% compared to FY 1972, changes 
as a result of summer term Title I projects incieased 
40% compared to FY 1972. 

II LEA's absorbing Title I costs into their local 
budgets mcreased 3% in the regular term and 15% in 
the summer term from FY 1972 to FY 1973. 
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CHART 26 

TEACHER AND TEACHER-AIDE IN-SERVICE FOR TITLE I PROJECTS 



Regular School Year 



Summer 




Common Modes of Instruction: 

1. On-the-job Training 

2. Workshops 

3. College Credit Coursework 



Common Topics of Instruction: 

1 . Teaching Techniques 

2. Program Policy and Planning 

3. Orientations 

4. Evaluation 
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CHART 27 
COMMUNITY IIMVOLVEMEIMT 



Composition of Local Parent Councils 



Regular School Year 



Summer 




Others: 

Counselors 
Ministers 

School Board members 
Social woikers 
Retired Teachers 
Secretaries 



* Other's: 

Counselors 
Aides 

Community agency representatives 
Businessmen 
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CHART 28 

EFFECTIVENESS OF LOCAL PARENT COUNCILS 
AS VIEWED BY PROJECT DIRECTORS 




CHART 29 
MEDIA AND TECHNIQUES 
USED FOR DISSEMINATION OF PROJECT INFORMATION 



Regular School Year 



Summer 




CHART 30 

PERCENT OF LEA'S THAT HAVE CHANGED OR ALTERED THE 
REGULAR INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAi\/l AS A RESULT OK TITLE I 



Regular School Year 



Summer 
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'Types of Program Changes: 

1. IVIore Individualized Instruction. 

2. Hired More Aides. 

3. Revised Reading Program. 

4. Adopt materials and teaching 
techniques used in Title I program. 



'Types of Program Changes: 

1. More Individualized Instruction. 

2. Adopt materials and teaching 
techniques used in Title I program. 
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CHART 31 
PERCENT OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
THAT HAVE ABSORBED TITLE I PROGRAM COSTS INTO LOCAL BUDGET, 
FREEING FEDERAL FUNDS FOR NEW TITLE I PROGRAMS 



Regular School Year Summer 
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RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS 



District Participation m Title I, ESEA 
Result 

Thirty t»ight districts did not apply foi tK-ir 
FY 1973 Title I dllocdtions 10 disti icts hdd dlloua 
tions of $166, 17 hdd less than $500, 19 had less 
than $5,000. and 2 had over $5,000 

Coficlusion 

District participation is usually related directly to 
the si/e of the district's allocation. The 10 districts 
with dllocations of $15G could not apply for regular 
school year projects [because the "concentration of 
rtjsources" state guideline for FY 1973 required 
$200 pei child as the minimum level of funding for 
d school year project The minimum level of funding 
will be more limiting in FY 1975, when it is 
expected to be $252 per child Disti icts can best use 
small allocations by pooling their resources to foim 
cooperative projects 

Selection of Student Participants 

Result 

Pretest scores of Title I students indicate that sorTie 
are not below grade level achievement in the 
instructional area of the project 

Conclusion 

Project personnel must design instructional pro 
grams that remedy the assessed needs of the 
educationally disadvantaged students m tne dis- 
trict's target schools. Tale I guidelines call .or 
issessment of student needs, programs and perform- 
ance objectives designed to meet these needs, and an 
evaluation that determines whether or ^^ot these 
needs are met Guidelines also specify th. luca- 
tionally disadvantaged students be plactcj on a 
priority list with those s(?rved first being those who 
have the greatest need 

Answering the following questions may help project 
personnel to improve program planning 

1 Is the needs assessment accurate and u|) to <'iate^ 

2 Au: jjerformance objectives keyed to the netd^ 
Or to the vehicle to reach the need? Or to both? 

3 Do projects serve students with the most severe 
educational needs 'is a top priority? 



District Performance Objectives 

Result* 

An analysis of district performance objectives indi- 
cates that students are usually expected to demon- 
strate achievement on a test rather than through the 
performance of specific skills or behaviois rn actual 
Situations. 

Conclusion 

Written tests are used because federal Title I legisla- 
tion requires standardized test scores to measure 
achievement Districts should consider supplement- 
ing these tests with performance indicators of task 
and/or skill competency These performance indica- 
tors may show student progress more effectively 
and provide more specific information for program 
planning and design. While performance objectives 
must continue to be written m measurable terms, 
achievement tests alone may not measure student 
growth accurately, since tho disadvantaged student 
population do not usually perform well on standard- 
ized tests. 

Result: 

Analysis of district performance objectives also 
shows ihat the majority of Title I students achieved 
the objectives at a 100% success level in both regular 
and summer terms. They succeeded most dramat- 
ically in the sumn.pr term, especially in the areas of 
math, physical health, attitudes, behavioral change, 
and basic skills. 

Conclusion. 

Student success in achieving district perfoimance 
objectives could l)e measured more accurately if a 
better selection of instruments wore available, and if 
assessed needs, stude^^t selection and f^erforrnance 
objectives were consistent with each othei 

Needs Assessment and Project Focus 

Result; 

Some districts mistakenly submit nt?eds as their 
perfoimanre objectives, further, these a^^sessed 
needs often focus on district rathei than student 
needs The following LEA project statements may 
reflect school rather than student needs 



1 Need for cooiierdtjon and understanding by 
teachers and parents of educationally u»sadvan- 
taged students 

2. Need tor success in first and second grade 
classroorrr performance in the basic skill areas. 

3 Need for individualized instruction to imDro\ ^ 
classroom ijroductivity. 

4 Need for early diagnosis and remediation of basic 
skill deficiencies 

Conclusion 

State Tale I guidelines b()ecify student educational 
need as the primary concern of Title I projects. 
Although school needs are integral to the delivery of 
services to students, direct help to students m their 
area of need is the special emphasis of Title I. 

Instruction 

Result. 

The trend seems to be toward a concentration of 
effort on reading instruction 

Conclusion" 

Reading achievement is assessed as a primary educa- 
tional need in the nation and may certainly be the 
primary need in Oregon. However, some Oregon 
districts tiave begun to find that needs assessments 
reveal math skills as a primary need; other areas of 
the U.S. concur in this finding. This reinforces the 
Title I guideline which calls for regular student 
needs assessment5> to piovide information for pro- 
ject design and instructional program planning. 

Cognitive and Affective Gain 

Results: 

The subsamples w'th student achievement data are 
too small to use for generalizations or predictions 
1 here are some indications, however, that the areas 
ot cognitive and affective gam should be noted for 
fur ther investigation. 

The small <;ubsamples indicate that Title I students 
make cognitive gams of 1.5 to 2 5 months in grade 
level achievement foi each month of instiuctior' (as 
measured by standardized tests) 

Affective gams aie difficult to measure Ariecciotal 



and observation data indicate positive growth m 
affective areas However, student attendance records 
and testing instruments do not report student gams 
m affective areas-either m self-concept or m atti- 
tude towards school. 

Conclusion. 

Success in school is an assessed need in nio>t Title ! 
projects because it is directly related to cognitive 
and affective gams Continued attention must be 
given to designing projects which not only reme- 
diate skills but provide learning environments which 
stimulate positive feelings and attitudes 

Result 

Summer term Title I students show an average gam 
in grade level achievement of 2.5 months per month 
of instruction, while regular term students show an 
average gam of 1.5 months per month of instruc- 
tion 

Conclusion' 

1 Summer programs may provide more concen- 
trated instn<rtion during a school day; the 
scheduled activities of a regular school day 
prevent concentration of time on a specific topic 

2. Summer instructional programs tend to be clus- 
tered around a central theme more often than 
regular term programs. 

3. Summer programs encourage more informal rela- 
tionships among children and teachers, possibly 
providing a better learning atmosphere 

4 Summer classes are smaller and schedule more 
field trips, summer camps and other high interest 
activities 

Result 

There does not seem to be any consistent pattern 
within tests or across tests to indicate that children 
perform according to their estimated ability poten- 
tials. 

Conclusion 

Ability potentials are estimated by teachers, using 
observation, n^port caids and achievement data The 
r(?sults may indicate that teacher expectatior^s do 
not always hmit student success. Diagnosis of skill 
mH)i\s may be a more SfjeciffC and reliable indication 
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of student need than estimates of student potential, 
and more effective in program planning. 

Parent Participation 

Result 

The total participation of parents on Parent Coun- 
cils Hicreased m FY 1973 to an average of 70% in 
tho regular term and 61% in the summer term, 
compared to 62% and 54% in FY 1972 

Note 

State Title I guidelines mandate a high percentage of 
parent membership, specifying that "more than a 
Simple majority" of Title I Parent Councils be 
parents. Guidelines also specify that Parent Council 
members be involved in all levels of needs assess- 
ment,, project planning, visitation, and evaluation. 

State Educational Objectives 

Result- 
Title I projects, in serving assessed needs of stu- 
dents, also attend to instructional priorities of the 
Oregon Board of Education and the educational 
ob|ecttves of the Division of Compensatory Educa- 
tion. 

Conclusion* 

1 iMany Oregon Board of Education priorities and 
Compensatory Education objectives are relevant 
to the assessed needs of school districts. 

2 Title I projects are part of a well-conceived 
educational system that attempts to make equal 
educational opportunity available to all students. 
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PLANS AND PROGRESS 



Compensatory Education Staff Responsibilities: 
Progress Reports 

FY 1972 
Plans for Future Action 

GRANTS MANAGEMENT: 

1 Exeicise greater vigilance in review of project 
applications' 



FY 1973 
progress 



d operational plant costs 



Costs for operation of plant decreased from 2.3% 
to .1% of regular term State Title I expenditures, 
a reduction of 8192,301. There was, however,, a 
3% or 810,631 increase in costs for the summer 
term. A net cost cut of 8181,670 was realized. 



b implementation of "Dignity and Worth Planning 
Statement" 



c. description of hiring procedures which give pre- 
ferential treatment to employment of aides from 
target families 

d staffing on larger project approvals 



b. A State Department of Educacion planning com 
mittee was convened in August 1973 and is 
scheduled to present a plan for implementation 
to the Oregon Board of Education in January 
1974. 

c. Aide hiring procedures are part of the project 
monitoring function Districts will report this 
procedure on project evaluation instruments 

d. The Division cf Compensatory Education 
"staffed" SIX larger projects and expects to 
expand this procedure to all district applications 
of 880,000 or over. 



2. Tighten feedback loop for processing applications 
and review previous evaluations: 

a. project evaluations 



a Whenever possible, the previous year's <^valuation 
IS read in conn.'^ction with new project review. 
No new projects are approved until previous 
evaluations for regular term projects are sub- 
mitted. 



b equipment inventories 



c. independent accomplishmurit audit information 



b Equipment inventories are checked on monitor- 
ing Visits. 

c. Independent accomplishment audit results have 
provided information for statewide Title I 
decision-making. 

The audits have been made optional for 
FY 1974 
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d monaoring reports 



d State rnofi'tors also process af 'i'-^ations, utilizing 
monitoring information m technical assistd;icc to 
districts. 



3. Reorganize monitoring procedures: 



d. increase percentage of projects monitored 



b combine monitoring activities for ail Compensa 
tory Education projects 



3. 1 itle I staff have developed a completely new 
monitoripg system (o be field tested in FY 1974. 

lEDs are contacted to assist in monitoring. 

d. The yoal is to completely monicor 50% cf the 
projects, and 100% of the projects fuiided ovei 
S50,000. 

b All projects funded over $80,000 and all districts 
with both Title I ,v j^c^s and Title I Migrant 
projects will be n»>^nitored by Compensatory 
Education teams for F ' 1974. 



4 Provide district in-service: 

a. Title I philosophy -"supplement not supplant' 

b. affirmative action plans 

c. cultural awareness 

d performance objectives 

e. new regulations on comparability 
MANAGEMENT OF LEARNING PROGRAMS: 
1 Develop criteria for: 

a. selection of exemplary progran^.s 

b. program planning technical assistance 



c. effective community involvement in Title I pro 
jects 



4. In-service on census data and audit findings was 
provided to all counties in Al )St 1973. Concen- 
trated in- .ervice sessions are scheduled for 
May 1974 

a. These topics were covered briefly in August 1973 
and are scheduled again for May 1974. 



a. These criteria are not yet developed. 

b Technical assistance, ongoing criteria from the 
"Dignity and Worth Planning Statement," Ore- 
gon Board of Education instructional prio.nties, 
and Title I regulations are all criteria for program 
planning technical assistance; more will be devel- 
oped 

c Provisions for effective community involvement 
are stressed in processing applications, technical 
dssistdnce, monitoring, and project evaluation 
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LEA Responsibilities: Progress Report 



FY 1972 FY 1973 

Plans for Future Action Progress 



1 Implumfcniaiion of "Dignity an6 Worth Pldnning 
Statement" (8 pilot districts) 

2- Establibfi procedures to monitor projects to assure 
use of funds as approved by the state on project 
applications 

3 Submit more detailed |)roject activity descriptions 
and evaluation designs on project applications. 

4. Give preferential treatment to families of target 
youngsters when fiiring aides 



1. Implementation plans are being developed, but they 
have not yet been carried out in districts 

2. One large district has established these procedures. 



3. FY 1974 project applications were more complete, 
but still need improvement. 

4, This policy has been adopted by the Oregon Board 
of Education and disseminated to districts; it will be 
evaluated in FY 1974. 



5 Improve community involvement in the planning, 
operation, etc., of Title I projects. 



a. Some districts have developed preferential hiring 
policies. 

b. Some districts have hired family members. 

5. One large district has conducted in-service in com- 
munity involvement with Title I staff. Parents in 
two small districts planned their districts' Title I 
programs. Limited progress has been reported to the 
State Title I Office. 



6. Titl'jl teachers will provide opportunities for dis- 
seminating effective techniques for working with 
disadvantaged students to the total staff of the 
school. 

Improve the evaluation design of Title I projects 



6 Title I projects report this activity on their evalu- 
ation reports. No additional data is available. The 
Division of Compensatory Education will continue 
this policy, 

7 There is no data on this policy to date. 



Plans for Future Action 



DIVISION OF COMPENSATORY EDUCATION 
RESPONSIBILITIES: 

1. Continue exe»cising greater vigilance in review of 
project applications: 

a. Implement the "Dignity and Worth Planning 
Statement " 
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b Describe hiring procedures, giving f)referential 

treatment to the employment of aides from 
target families 
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c Continue and tncrease staffing of larger project 
approvals 

2 Contmuu tightening the feedback loop for 
d Project evaluations and audits, 
b Monitoring reports 

3. Collect data on results of the new FY 1974 moni- 
tor uig techniques 

d Develof) a systematic schedule for monitoring 
projects 

b. Improve the toam concept for monitoring pro- 
jects 

c Continue work with IED<; in monitoring projects 

4. Provide in-service to districts on a regular basis 
concerning. 

a. Title I basic information 

(1) Target area selection 

(2) Needs assessment 

(3) Financial reporting. 

(4) Comparability r2[)ort!ng 

b. Community involvement. 

c "Dignity and Worth Planning Statement " 

5. improve management of classroom learning pro- 
grams. 

a. Develop criteria for good learning programs for 
disadvantaged children 

b. Use district resources, e,g., staff and finances, to 
develot) the best possible program. 

LEA RESPONSIBILITIES: 

LEA responsibilities continue to be those noted in 
FY 1972. (See FY 72 Plaris for Future Action ) 



APPENDIX 1 



OREGON BOARD OF EDUCATION 
942 Lancaster Drive NE 
Salem, Oregon 97310 



Compensatory Education 
Title I, ESEA 



Title I, ESEA Evaluation Report 



Date 



PART A: IDENTIFICATION 

1. Name and Position of Person Completing the Report 



2, School District Name, No., and Address 



3. County 

4. Project Title 



5, State Project Number 

6. School Term Reported A Regular Only B Summer Only 



(If both summer and regular, submit separate reports.) 



7. Was it a Cooperative Project? 





Number of Districts in Cooperative Project 



81-581-2315 Rev, 4-72 
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PART B: MEASUREMENT OF MAJOR OBJECTIVES 
First Objective 

1-A Restate each performance objective as per your application; include criteria for measurement. 



1-B No. of 
Children 



Fully achieved the expectation as stated in objective. (100%) 



Achieved 75-99% of the expectation as stated in the objective <'75-99%) 

Achieved less than 75% of the expectation as stated in the objective. (75%-) 

Total 



1-C Check: The measurement data is reported in item(s) U2-A, |~n2-B. rZj2-C of 
this report. 

1-D Make a statement relative to achievement or non-achievement of the stated objective. 
(How do you analyze the results?) 




PART B: MEASUREMENT OF MAJOR OBJECTIVES 
Second Objective 

1-A Restate each performance objective as per youi application,, include criteria for measurement. 



1-B No. of 
Children 

Fully achieved the expectation as stated in the objective. (100%) 

Achieved 75-99% of the expectation as stated in the objective. (75-99%) 

Achieved less than 75% of the expectation as stated in the objective. (75%-) 

Total 

1-C Check: The measurement data is reported in item(3) | |2-A, | b-B, | |2-C of 
this report. 

1-D Make a statement relative to achievement or non-achievement of the stated objective. 
(How do you analyze the results?) 
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PART B: MEASUREMENT OF MAJOR OBJECTIVES 
Third Objective 

1-A Restate each performance objective as per your application; include criteria for measurement. 



1-B No. of 
Children 

Fully achieved the expectation as stated in the objective. (100%) 

Achieved 75-99% of the expeclation as Si^ated in the objective. (75-99%) 

Achieved less than 75% of the expectation as stated in the objective. (75%-) 

Total 

1-C Check: The measurement data is reported in item(s) Qj2-A, QJ^'B, [^2-C of 
tl- i ")ort. 

1-D Make a statement relative to achievement or non-achievement of the stated objective. 
{ ' low do you analyze the results?) 
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Item 2-A Standardized achievement test scores used to determine project results. 

Form Date 

Name of Pre- test „ 



Form Date 

Name of Post-test 



(1) 


(2) 






(3) 






(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


List the child 
, By Name or 

i Code Number 

1 


Actual 
Grace 
Level 


Indicate Student 
Potential 
(Circle One) 


Pre- 
Test 
Score 


Post- 
Test 
Score 


Difference 
in Score 
+ or - 






L 


LA 


A 


HA 


H 












L 


LA 


A 


HA 


H 












L 


LA 


A 


HA 


H 








■ 




L 


LA 


A 


HA 


H 








■ 




L 


LA 


A 


HA 


H ! 






i 




L 


LA 


A 


HA 


H 








t 
1 




L 


LA 


A 


HA 


H 








1 




L 


LA 


A 


HA 


H 








1 




L 


LA 


A 


HA 


H 








j 

i 




L 


LA 


A 


HA 


H 












L 


LA 


A 


HA 


H 












L 


LA 


A 


HA 


H 












L 


LA 


A 


HA 


H 












L 


LA 


A 


HA 


H 












L 


LA 


A 


HA 


H 












L 


LA 


A 


HA 


H 












L 


LA 


A 


HA 


H 












L 


LA 


A 


HA 


H 









(If additional forms are needed, please request from the State Title I office.) 
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I tyni 2 8 Stdnddrdued instruments otlior than dchievement tests used for objective evidence 
of [)roject results. 



Form Date 

Name of Pre test __ . . . 

Form Date 

Name of Post test . ^ . ™ 



(1) (2) (3) (4) 



LjsTthjChikr 


Pre 


Post- 


Difference 


Name or Code 


Test 


Test 


in Scores 


Number 


Scores 


Scores 


+ or- 









I 

I 

i 
I 

i 

I 



I 

1 

I 



i 
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(If additional forms are needed, please request from the State Title I Office.) 
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Item 2-C Other types of evidence or indicators of project results. 
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PART C: 



STATISTICAL INFORMATION 



Item 1A Unduplicated number of children by grade levels participating in the project. 





(2) 


(1) 


(2) 


(Jl ^ 

Grade Level 


No. of Public ~ n 
School Children 
Participating 




i 

i 

Grade Level 


No. of Public 
School Children 
Participating 




Pre-K 






Grade 7 


Kindergarten 







I 

Grade 8 




Grade 1 






Grade 9 




Grade 2 






Grade 10 




Grade 3 






Grade ^ 




Grade 4 






Grade 12 




Grade 5 






Total 




Grade 6 







Item 1-B The number of weeks the project actually operated. . 



.Weeks 



Item 1-C Expenditure for parent involvement $ 
No. of parent participants 



Item 1-D Expenditure for in-service for Title I staff $ . 

No. of Title I Staff provided in-service 



Item 1-E Expenditures from budget account line items:* 

100 „ . ^ 800 

600 1200 

700 



*D0 NOT IMCLUDE LINE ITEMS FROM SERIES 200, 300, 400, 500, 900, and 1000. These 
line items are to be distributed appropriately in Item 1G page 8 and/or Item ID page 10. 
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Item 1-F Number and Classification of Personnel Employed with Title I Funds 



Type 
of 

Personnel 


Number of Personnel 


(1) 
Tntal 


(2) 

PTE** 


Teaching— Prekindergarten 






Teaching- Kindergarten 







Teaching— Elementary 


- 




Teach ing— Secondary 







Teaching-Handicapped Children 






Teacher Aides 


— — - - 


— 


Librarian 


, 




Librarian Aide 






Supervision 


. 


„ 


Counseling 


. 




Psychologist 




— 


Testing 






Social Work 






Attendance 






Nurse 







Physician 






Dentist 







^ 

Dental Hy enist 






Clerical 







*Other (Specify) 
















TOTALS 





*Bus driver, cook, consultant, community agent, graphic artist, etc, 
**Refer to Guidelines and Instructions for Tith I, ESEA. 
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PART D: SELECTED INFORMATION FOR NONPUBLIC SCHOOL INVOLVEMENT 
Item 1A Complete only for participating students from nonpublic schools. 



_ (J.) 


(2) 






(3) 














TIME OF DAY 




Grade 


Participating 
No. of 


Regular 
School 


Before 


After 


Week- 




Level 


Students 


Day 


Schqoj_ 


School 


ends 


Summer 


Pre-K 














kind. 














1 














2 , 














3 














4 















5 














6 














7 














8 














9 














10 














11 














12 














Totals 















Item 1 B Enter the number of nonpublic school students participating in programs located on: 

Public school grounds only , 

Nonpublic school grounds only 

Both public and nonpublic school grounds 

Other than public or nonpublic school grounds 



Item 1-C Were nonpublic school personnel involved in program planning and reporting? 

Yes No If no, explain 
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PARTE: PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 



ERIC 



Item 1 Community involvement 

Item 1A Report the numerical composition of the local parent and community planning com- 
mittee and date of committee meetings by entering the number of participants behind 
each category: 

Parents Other (Specify) 

Teachers ^. 



Administrators Meeting Dates, 

Item 1-B How effective was the committee? 



It9m 2 I n-service 

Item 2-A Did your program have a teacher-teacher aide in-service? 
Yes No 

Item 2-B If your an<:wer was yes, describe in a short statement. 



Item 2-C Attach any material you might have to further explain your teacher-teacher aide 
in-service. 



Item 3 Dissemination 

Item 3 A What method(s) of disseminating information about the Title I project was used? 



Item 3-B Attach any examples of information dissemination you have uscd. 
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PART F: LOCAL CONTRIBUTION 



Item 1-A If your LEA augmented your Title I program directly by providing funds in an effort 
to concentrate the program on selected students, indicate the amount to the nearest 
dollar. S . . . 

Item 1"B The expenditure of LEA funds was for: (check those that apply) 

Salaries Other (Specify) . 

Teaching Materials . 

Fixed Charges 

Equipment for Instruction 

LEA changes 

Asa result of your Title ! program has the LEA changed or altered its regular instruc- 
tional program? 

Yes No 

If the answer is yes, please explain: „^ ^ - 



Item 2 
Item 2 A 



Item 2-B Has the LEA local budget absorbed the costs of part or all the Title I urogram, 

thereby releasing the Title I funds to be used for a different program for the fiscal 
year reported^ Yes No. If the answer is yes, please explain; 



Item 3 Relate any human interest stories or incidents involved in your Title I project which 
might indicate perceptual and/or behavioral changes resulting from project activities. 
(Use additional pages if needed.) 
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APPENDIX II 
A Taxonomy of Oregon Basic Education-Second Draft 



I. 

PERSONAL DEVELO 
BASIC SKll 



LANGUAGE ARTS&/OR * 
COMMUNICATION SKILLS 

I Listening T<]lkii^9-Perceiving 

1 V,iru'lit*:> Bil'fuju JliifTi 

2 Ust-s 

3 Coniinuntcdtion setose 

B Motof & CofictptuJl Skills 

1 Oral Ldn(ju«Kjt' 

2 Sik'Dt Ldngiijgo Skills 

d Thinking, Logic RtM^^onifu; 
I) IfUro personal CotiirTUioif v>t ion 

II Listening 

A Andly/e VtMb.jl CofTimuntcjtior) 

C fcv.ilujte 

D Ht\iLl to Vorbdl Conunuficdtiof) 

1 ProbltMn Sulving 

2 Dftisiofi Mdkmq 

3 ApplK .iMon 

III Speaking 

A Dt^volgpmentdl Spot'Ch 
B Spoerh Thcrapv 
C Informdl Dibcusston 
D Public Spedking 
E Debate 

IV Reading' 

A Word AttdCk Skills 
B VoCdbutdry 

C Comprt'hension & Analysis 
D Speed 
v. Composition &/or Writing 

A Penmdnship 

B Spelling (encoding) 

C Cf«dtuf Writing 

•Type of 
Reading Program 

1 OevjlopiTH-ntdf 

2 Coriecttve 

3 Reniedidl 

4 Enjoyment 



COMPUTATIONAL & ANALYTIC SKILLS 



M 



CInssification 

A Gf ouptfjq liy Vtir lous t h ii at S i 'sl' 
B Cu(M(uii ti>q 
C Oidertitcj 
Basic Operations 
A Estinidtion 
B NufTibuts 

1 I'.toyuri 

2 Rdtiufidl 

3 ludtioiidl 

4 Con»plex 
C Oi^or.jtions 

1 Add 
J SubtfdLi 
J Multiply 

4 Divide 

5 Exponennation 

6 Roots 

III Problem Solving 

A Identify dnd veibdti/e Dfoblens 
B Analyze 
C Estinidte 

D Devising sotutton sttdtegtcs 
tf Evd'udtio.i dnd vdfiddt'un 

IV Symbolic Representation 
A Nvjmetdls 

B S.'ts 

C Operations 

D r\!umt)ef sefUences 



V Prmciples of Mathematics 

A Nunifv K jt 

1 Pdtrrrr-, 

2 ComiTiut.Jltvf, A^-suLid^' Dij* lows 

3 Ru'f > 'or d.vi .ibj'.r / 

4 AigonthfTib 
b Prob.ibitily 

B Alqebrdit 
C Geometric 

0 Lo'jicdl thought pforcbse^ 
E btr^ r turt'b 

1 Othuf mdthr't\ii({ ji wsftf* > 

7 i\t r.oec'rT>di base'. 

VI MetKurements 
A C'.ttnidtion 
B SpiU,e 

1 L near 
2 

a 'i^jsellMt'Ons 
P Tdngtdms 

3 VoUiHie 
C lime 

D Mcdsurifuj inslturnents 

VII Computational and Programmable Devices 

A PiOkjranvnifHj oper.iTFona' dl(ju» 'ihnis 
B Data Procesbing 

C I weitigati!>j nidthL-niatK s thumqh the calculator 
D Use of calculating tools 

1 Atjdcus 

2 Pdpe' fTnr>i computer 
J Sexl'»n» 

4 Cakul.it{3r 
6 Computer 





II. 

SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY &/0R 
CITIZENSHIP 









SCIENTIFIC & Tf 



Employi Pro 

A Pi \, rn S(jl 

1 Id-Mlifvn 

2 Probli'iT! 1 

3 PrL'Sinp'i 
fitot)lems 
p'ltt'r pro 

B Vjiidbl.'b 
^ i(i*>rJti 1 if< 
9 RtHddons 
3 Control 
(. Data I '♦»atiT 

1 Oi<)jni^p 

2 ClasMfy 

3 IriTffprel, 
D Models Usee 

1 Pied'c rioi 

2 Simuldtio 
E Use of Feed 

1 Con noil 1 1 
F UseofToolj 
Instrunienta 

1 Mechanic 

2 Eiectronii 
Establish a Kn( 
A Scieniitic Ai 
B Theories 
C Prmciples, la 

III Interaction of 2 
Quality of Life 
A Evaluate pie 
m science Si 
Its impact 01 
B Examine sen 
perspective 
ui^urmdtion 
C Value scient 
as one mean 
and social pi 



REPRESENTATIVE 

GOVERNMENT 

CITIZENSHIP 

I Community 

II State 

III Nation 



B. Hunt 6/5/73 



INTERACTION 

WITH ENVIRONMENT 

I Human Environment 

A Cultuiai Enrichmeni 
1 Mjjonty CuSturf 
7 Minority Cul'iH* 
3 Fine Arts 

B Attitudes 

C Bt^havior 

II. Natur<il Environment 

A Awaieries-; 

B P(>llut>f>n 

C ConSfVVdtion 



STREETS & 
HIGHWAYS 

I Rights 

II Responsibilities 
Hi Skills 



CONSUMER 
\ Gowh 
II Services 



CAREER AWAF 
1. Awareness o 

II ApprtCiatior 

III Awarerp<.s - 

IV Respect f 
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M^L & ANALYTIC SKILLS 



PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT &/0R 
BASICSKILLS 



^ SCIENTIFIC S< reCHNOLOGICAL PROCESSES ^ 



^^BALTHY MIND & BODY 



V Pruiciples of MathuRKitics 

1 Pi!-.' 

♦ Aiijoi n , 
B AKj,>l)rjK 



Emjjli)', 

A P. s 



J t'^roc t:ss in SLh-ntific ltK}iiiry 



• I J AS 



r 'DOW 
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APPENDIX III 
County and Statewide Expenditures 



EDUCATIONALLY DISADVANTAGED STUDENTS SERVED AND 
COSTS PER STUDENT 



Regular Term Summer Term 

Public school Gnrollment 34,099 8,076 

Nonpublic school enrollment 1,331 501 

TOTAL ENROLLMENT in Title I Projects 35,430 8,577 

Total Costs $9,905, 1 39 $ 1 ,043,457 

Cost per Student $279.57 Si 21 .66 
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RECONCILIATION OF EXPENDITURES 

Expenditures Projected from Sample Compared to Federal Funds 
Approved for Project Expenditure* 



Expenditures Reported by LEAson the 
Evaluation Instrument 



Regular term 
Summer term 
TOTAL 



S 9,905,139 
S 1,043,457 
$10,948,596 



Federal Funds Approved for Project 
Expenditure 



TOTAL 



$9,038,534 



♦Expenditures lOr projects in neglected and delinquent institutions are not included. 
The discrepancy between Columns A and B reflects: 

1. Column A figures were projected from the stratified, random sample used in compiling 
the data for this report 

2. Column B figures do not reflect internal carryover of unexpended funds. 

3. Column B figures are funds approved for expenditure; some of these funds were not 
spent. 
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COMPILATION OF STATEWIDE TITLE I 
BUDGET EXPENDITURES 
as Reported by LEAs* 
FY .973 



Regular School Year Summer Programs 



Expenditure Accounts 


Dollars 
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Dollars 
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100 


Administration 
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94,369 


.9 
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15,648 


1.5 
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Instruction 


$7,915,356 


79.9 
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824,526 


79.0 


300 


Attendance Services 
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LI uL>C 
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. o 
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Health Services 
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5 1 
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Fixed Charges 
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7.8 
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Food Services 
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.2 
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1000 


Student Body 
Activities 














1100 


Community Services. 


$ 
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2.5 


$ 


24,826 


2.4 


1200 


Equipment 


$ 


46,351 


.5 


$ 


16,887 


1.6 




Other 


$ 


206 




$ 


2,695 


.2 




TOTAL EXPENDITURES 
REPORTED 


$9,905,139 


100.0 


$1,043,457 


100.0 



*Statewide totals were projected from the stratified, random sample used in compiling the data for 
mis report. The expenditures are those reported in the evaluation instrument and do not reflect 
audited figures. They are only indicative of areas of major expenditures relative to the desire of 
l.EAs to conduct special programs for the educationally disadvantaged child. 
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Selected Data Pertaining to Title I, ESEA, by County, FY 1973 
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Clackamas 
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13 


12 


518,068 


440,607 
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Wheeler^ 


3 


3 
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7,861 


6 839 
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Yamhill 


9 


9 


9 ' 370,995 


312,576 




10 


Totals 


339 


328 


288 


$ 10,092,426 


$ 9,105,598 


57-15 


284 



Includes funds and number of projects in institutions for neglected and delinquent children. 



^The first figure ss the number of LEA's and the second f igu'-e 's the number of cooperative projects. 

^hile 284 projects were approved for funding in FY 1973, 59 of these projects ran in both regular and summer terms. In analyzing 
projects in the text, these 59 projects are counted twice because objectives in regular and summer term projects are often very 
different. A total of 344 projects have been evaluated. 241 regular term projects, 84 summer term projects, and 19 projects in 
institutions for negiected and delinquent children. 
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